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LA NOTION DE RADICAL EN FRANCAIS 


L’EGARD du radical, c’est-a-dire d’un élément commun 

exprimant dans plusieurs mots un méme sens général, les 
langues se comportent de maniéres diverses. II y a des langues, 
l’arabe par exemple, ou il est normal que les mots s’analysent et 
ou, presque dans chaque mot, on sent une “racine.” En 
francais, au contraire, les principaux mots de la langue ne 
s’analysent pas. Ce trait caractérise le francais. 

Déja en latin, l’€lément radical est souvent dissimulé par des 
altérations phonétiques. Dans carmen, le changement de -nm- 
en -rm- masque le fait que le radical est celui de cano; le mouve- 
ment qui a entrainé carmen loin du groupe de cano, canto était 
commencé déja avant la période historique du latin. De méme, 
le traitement du groupe -gsm- a isolé examen de ago, exigo; si fr. 
essaim n’a plus rien a faire avec le groupe de ago,—qui, du reste, 
n’est représenté en frangais que par des formes comprenant cum-: 
cailler, catir, cacher, vfr. cuider,—déja en latin, exdémen n’était 
plus analysable. 

Un trait donne au francgais un aspect propre, qu’a aussi en 
une large mesure I’anglais: le nom d’action n’est pas souvent un 
dérivé du verbe correspondant; le nom de qualité n’est pas un 
dérivé de l’adjectif, ni l’adjectif un dérivé du substantif. Ainsi 
absolution ne s’explique par aucune forme de absoudre; vérité 
n’est pas fait sur vrai; oculaire n’est pas fait sur etl. Pour 
Vhistorien, ceci veut dire que, en pareil cas, l’un des mots est 
traditionnel, et l’autre pris au latin écrit. Mais, pour le sujet 
parlant qui ne se soucie pas d'histoire, le fait observable est 
simplement ceci, que absolution, vérité, oculaire, qui forment 
groupe s¢mantiquement avec absoudre, vrai et wil, ne sauraient 
s’expliquer, en l'état actuel de la langue, par ces mots. 
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Quelle qu’ait été l’action du latin écrit sur le francais, pareil 
procédé n’aurait pu se répandre aussi largement si quelque chose 
dans la structure de la langue courante n’y avait prété. 

En réalité, les altérations violentes que la phonétique a fait 
subir aux formes sur le terrain gallo-roman, surtout dans le 
Nord, ont miné le sentiment d’un élément radical. Les mots qui, 
par eux-mémes, étaient le mieux faits pour maintenir le senti- 
ment d’un radical étaient les verbes radicaux. Ils ont été si 
disloqués par le traitement qu’ ils ont subi qu’il n’y est, en général, 
rien resté ou l’on ait pu apercevoir un radical. 

Soit Jego. Les formes francaises sont de l’un des types: je 
lis—nous lisons—je lirai—lu. Le substantif lectionem a abouti a 
legon. Le seul élément commun 4 tous ces mots est /- qui ne 
peut passer pour un radical. Dés lors, rien ne s’opposait a 
l’adoption de mots venus de la langue écrite: /ecteur, lecture. 

Soit scribo. Le francais a j’écris—nous écrivons—j écrirai— 
écrit, qui, malgré la ressemblance de quelques formes, se com- 
porte tout autrement que lire. D’ou la possibilité de mots pris a 
la langue écrite 4 diverses dates: écriture, scribe, scripteur. 

Soit sapio. Le francais a je sais—nous savons—je saurai—su. 
Il est résulté de 14 que, pour rendre la notion nominale, on a 
recouru 4 un mot d’un autre groupe, science, et qu’ainsi aucun 
rapport n’apparait entre science et savant. 

Soit debeo. Le francais a je dois—nous devons—je devrai— 
di, et le substantif dette. Aussi a-t-on pu prendre sans résistance 
débiteur. 

Soit video. Les formes francgaises sont de l’un des types: 
je vois—nous voyons—je verrai—vu. Le seul élément commun a 
tous ces mots est v-. Dés lors, rien ne s’opposait 4 l’adoption de 
vision, visuel, viser, etc. 

Soit prehendo. Les formes frangaises sont de l’un des types: 
je prends (ou le d n’est que graphique)—nous prenons—je 
prendrai—pris. Le francais, qui a fait preneur sur le type pre- 
nons et prise sur le type pris, n’offre é€videmment pas un radical 
quelconque. 

Si encore des formes pareilles du latin avaient abouti en 
francais 4 des résultats pareils, il y aurait au moins des traite- 
ments paralléles qui fourniraient, en quelque mesure, l’équivalent 
de radicaux. Mais le groupe de rendre n'est pas paralléle a celui 
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de prendre: je rends (avec d purement graphique)—nous rendons 
—je rendrai—rendu. La forme aberrante de rente a séparé ce 
mot de rendre. 

La méme oi |’élément radical est demeuré plus substantiel 
que dans les cas précédemment cités, des variations internes 
empéchent qu’on ne l’apercoive clairement. Ainsi dans je 
meurs—nous mourons—je mourrai—mort, oi m et r paraissent 
donner une caractéristique assez nette, mais ou les variations de 
la voyelle, eu, ou, 0, font qu’on n’apercoit encore pas une unité. 

Par le fait que je bois, boire, je boirai, s’opposent a nous buvons, 
je buvais, etc., on comprend qu’ il y ait, d’une part, boisson et, de 
l’autre, buveur, qui n’ont pas grand’ chose de commun. 

A ne voir que les formes personnelles et l’infinitif, nattre et 
connattre sont pareils (on fait abstraction ici du prétérit simple, 
je naquis et je connus, qui, n’existant plus dans la langue parlée, 
n’interviennent pas, a l’époque actuelle, dans le sentiment du 
radical) ; mais les participes né et connu brisent le parallélisme. 

Dans la mesure ou les noms d’action sont des dérivés de 
verbes, ils sont tirés de formes dont le sens ne montre pas de 
rapport avec le nom d’action: naissance ou connaissance se rat- 
tachent a naissant, connaissant qui ne font pas penser 4 des noms 
d’action. Du reste, il s’agit souvent d’anciens participes qui ne 
sont plus en usage: dette ou recette ne se rattachent 4 aucune forme 
usuelle de devoir, recevoir; perte, assiette, course 4 aucune forme 
usuelle de perdre, asseoir, courir, et ainsi de bien d’autres. 

Il est inutile de multiplier les faits de détail; le principe est 
acquis: dans les verbes anomaux qui, seuls, devraient conserver 
d’anciens types radicaux, le francais n’a pu garder aucun senti- 
ment d’un radical. 

Il en va autrement des verbes réguliers. II n’y manque pas 
de groupes, tels que chasse, chasser, chasseur—péche, pécher, 
pécheur—danse, danser, danseur—jeu, jouer, joueur—vol, voler, 
voleur—prét, préter, préteur—son, sonner, sonneur—cri, crier, 
crieur, etc. Mais cela ne fait que des groupements étroits et 
souvent imparfaits: le lien de parole avec parler est rompu; gout 
est loin de gotter, pour le sens; et espoir loin d’espérer, pour la 
forme; personne, malgré l’étymologie, ne pense 4 un rapport 
entre poisson et pécher. Du reste, les rapports sont souvent 
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complexes, ainsi dans foin et faner, loin et éloigner; plus encore 
dans blé et emblaver, fort et renforcer, plomb et plonger. 


Quand un mot obtenu par un procédé général de formation 
entre dans l’usage courant, la valeur de ce mot se restreint, et il 
ne sert plus qu’a désigner une notion particuliére. Il y a la un 
fait général. 

Comme, en frangais, le sentiment d’un radical est réduit au 
minimum, ces restrictions de sens sont fréquentes. Ainsi le 
verbe failler a un sens général; mais tailleur désigne une profes- 
sion particuliére. Il n’y a presque plus rien de commun entre le 
sens de soupe et celui de sowper; moins encore entre les sens de 
coiffe et de coiffer. L’adjectif aimable est devenu indépendant du 
verbe aimer; et, sil’on sent entre aimer et amour quelque parenté, 
on ne saurait préciser le rapport entre les deux mots. 

La ou ils existent, les rapports sont souvent vagues. On ne 
peut voir en francais comment chantre et chanson se relient a 
chanter; la formation a laquelle appartient chant n’étant plus 
productive, le rapport entre chant et chanter n'est pas net; enfin 
chanteur, dont la formation est transparente, a son usage pour 
lui-méme et ne dépend plus guére de chanter. On ne voit pas 
mieux comment reine est lié a roi; et la formation de royaume 
n’est pas transparente. 

Il suffit de rappeler comment I’alternance eu, ou, qui a cessé 
d’étre fréquente, et la spécialisation de sens de chacun des deux 
mots ont isolé @uvre d’ouvrier. 

Plenus et implere ont eu, chacun, leur histoire propre, et 
plein s’est séparé d’emplir. Méme sanéé est loin de sain. 

On ne sent plus ce qui relie mi (dans @ mi-corps, @ mi-chemin) a 
milieu, a demi, ni surtout a moitié. 

C’est que les accidents, phonétiques ou morphologiques, ont 
été acceptés par la langue, si bien que les liens des formes se 
relachent ou se dénouent tout 4 fait. Le fait que le féminin de 
vert est verte tend a écarter de l’adjectif le nom de qualité verdeur, 
qui n’a qu’une valeur spéciale, et les verbes, verdir et ver- 
doyer. En l'état actuel du francais, il n’apparait plus que grain, 
grange et grenier aient fait partie d’un méme groupe; aussi ni la 
grange, ni le grenier ne sont limités aujourd’hui au logement du 
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grain. On ne saurait méme soupconner la parenté de pion, 
piége, piétre, avec pied. 

I] n’aurait pas été aussi facile qu’il l’a été de donner a poi(d)s 
le d du latin pondus, si le nom n’avait été déja séparé du groupe 
de peser auquel il appartenait anciennement. Lazs n’aurait pu 
recevoir la graphie /Jegs, si l’on y avait senti un nom d’action de 
laisser. 

Pour donner de ces faits une idée complete, il faudrait par- 
courir tout le vocabulaire francais. Méme abstraction faite de 
l’action qu’a exercée le latin écrit, le francais tire médiocrement 
parti des procédés de formation des mots qu’il posséde. Chaque 
mot y a, par lui-méme, son sens, et la structure du mot y est plus 
propre a4 tromper qu’a instruire sur la signification exacte. Le 
vocabulaire y gagne en précision: une formation de mots ne peut 
orienter sur le sens que d’une maniére vague. Le vocabulaire est 
le domaine des faits particuliers; c’est donc un mérite du francais 
que d’opérer avec des mots dont le sens est fixé d’une maniére 
pour ainsi dire individuelle et que défigurent le moins possible 
des reflets jetés par d’autres mots. 


A. MEILLET 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE 


CONCEPTIONS OF THE REPUBLIC IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ESTIENNE DE LA BOSTIE AND FRANcGoIs HOTMAN 


HE political theory of the absolute monarchy and the divine 
right of kings was probably never as completely unques- 
tioned in modern times as it was in France during the reign of 
Louis XIV. The ground had been prepared by the relentless 
hand of Richelieu, and the courtiers of Le Roi Soleil had com- 
pletely forgotten that this attitude toward the State was the 
belated fruit of the painful gropings and clashing opinions of the 
wars of religion. Conceptions and eulogies of a utopian republic 
were remarkably rare, and it is possibly worth while to trace 
the steps in the gradual establishment of the principle of absolute 
monarchy. 

It is regularly accepted that the ponderous, extremely dull, 
but completely logical treatise of Jean Bodin! marks a date in 
the history of French political theory. From this time forth, 
at least as far as French literature is concerned, the idea of 
absolutism and divine right of kings is pretty firmly established. 
Long years of constant bloodshed and unstable government 
increased the already large body of those who believed that 
royal absolutism was the only path to peace. Slightly later, the 
accession of Henry IV, who was at least acceptable to the vast 
majority, reduced still further the numbers of those who insisted 
on advocating republican ideas. Dissenting voices still made 
themselves heard after 1576, but the general trend of political 
opinion was very definitely in the direction of the acceptance of 
the absolute authority of the sovereign. 

However, the unanimity of opinion in regard to the abso- 
lutism of the king, which was gradually arrived at in the decades 
following 1580, is in marked contrast to the widespread and 
diversified opposition to this principle that existed in France in 
the twenty or thirty years before this date. Much of the litera- 
ture written in opposition to the unrestricted supremacy of the 

1 Les Six Livres de la République, Paris, 1576. 
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monarch came from the pens of the Huguenots. This religious 
coloring, with the consequent bloodshed and disorganization, 
strengthened the arguments of those who claimed that royal 
supremacy was the only solution to a disastrous situation. 

J. W. Allen suggests that, but for the religious complication, 
the opposition to the Crown might have taken a constitutional 
form solely, and the struggle might have been fought out along 
lines similar to those which prevailed in England in the following 
century, with analogous results. As things were, the desperate 
state of affairs and the need for immediate remedy won over to 
the principle of absolutism many who might have otherwise 
prolonged and intensified their opposition in favor of the Estates- 
General and constitutional rights. 

Of the many treatises composed in opposition to the theory 
of the divine right of kings and the unquestioned supremacy of 
the ruler, there are two which deserve particular attention. 
These are the Servitude Volontaire of Estienne de la Boétie, 
remembered chiefly because of his famous friendship with Mon- 
taigne, and the Franco-Gallia of Francois Hotman. The two 
works provide as striking a contrast in tone as it is possible to 
imagine in pamphlets produced in defense of the same principle. 
The change in tone from the first work to the second is due in 
part to the method of approach, in part to the different social 
positions of the authors, and in part to the new aspect which 
the political situation had assumed in the twenty years that 
separated the dates of composition. 

Estienne de la Boétie (1530-1563), whose premature death 
modified the whole course of Montaigne’s intellectual life, wrote 
the Traité de la Servitude Volontaire at a date which we are 
not able to know exactly. In the face of the controversy over 
the date of composition and the implication of this work, which 
has been going on for the past seventy-five years, this is about 
the only statement which can be made with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The very date of composition of the work has been 
variously estimated anywhere from 1546 to 1560.5 

2 A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, London, Methuen, 1928. 

3 The former date is given by Montaigne (Essais, 1, 27). The latter date is ad- 


vanced by F. Combes, Essai sur les idées politiques de Montaigne et de la Boétie, 
Bordeaux, 1882, pp. 26 ff. 
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Whatever may have been the original date of composition 
of the treatise of La Boétie, it remained in manuscript form until 
1576. It was then published by Simon Goulart, along with a 
number of Huguenot pamphlets of more recent date, in the 
Mémoires pour lestat de France sous Charles neuviesme.t The 
Servitude Volontaire gained an immediate reputation as a piece 
of anti-monarchical literature, being acclaimed by opponents of 
the existing régime, and just as vehemently denounced by the 
opposite side. 

It does not lie within the scope of the present study to debate 
the question of whether La Boétie intended his opuscule to be 
merely a scholarly dissertation on the time-honored theme of 
liberty, or whether he thought of it as a political pamphlet 
with a direct application to the affairs of France at that time. 
However, a summary of the controversy which has taken place 
about this detail can scarcely be omitted here. 

There is no doubt of the fact that when the Servitude Volon- 
taire appeared in 1576 it was received by both sides as an attack 
on the monarchy and an appeal for a republic. Had the author 
been alive, he would have suffered at the hands of the courts. 
Montaigne, alarmed by the turn of events which was placing a 
stigma on the fair name of his dead friend, hastened to palliate 
the guilt of La Boétie by affirming that the treatise had been 
written in early youth, and had no application to the affairs 
of France at that time.’ Modern critics are divided as to the 
truthfulness of Montaigne’s assertion. The majority agree with 
Montaigne that the work was merely a scholarly essay, but a 
rather forceful minority believe that the treatise did have a 
practical application. These last maintain that the work was 
inspired by the massacre perpetrated by royal troops upon the 
citizens of Bordeaux when the latter revolted against the new 
taxes in 1548.6 My own feeling is that A. Laborde-Milaa is 


4 Mention should be made here of the fragmentary version which had appeared 
in 1574, together with a number of Huguenot pamphlets, in the Réveille-Matin des 
Frangois. 

5 Essais, I, 27. 

6 The two most eminent Montaigne students of modern times, Pierre Villey and 
Paul Bonnefon, see in the Servitude Volontaire only a travail d’école. The ideas of the 
former are to be found in the R. H. L., 1906, pp. 727-736; those of the latter in the 
introduction to his edition of the Giuvres Completes de La Boétie. Paris, 1892. 

The ideas of those who attach a practical significance to La Boétie’s work are well 
expressed by Francois Combes, op. cit. 
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very near the truth of the matter when he asserts that La 
Boétie’s work is neither a purely scholarly exercise nor a care- 
fully prepared attack on the existing government: it is a com- 
bination of the two.7 Montaigne probably exaggerated the 
lack of ulterior implication in the remarks of his dead friend, 
because he felt that public opinion was making him much more 
of an anarchist than he had really been. 

Whatever one may think of the dependability of some of 
Montaigne’s statements, it is hard to believe him guilty of the 
duplicity of which he is accused by Dr. Armaingaud. This 
critic thinks the Servitude Volontaire was rewritten by Montaigne 
around 1573: the style is a deliberate imitation of that of La 
Boétie: all of the passages containing covert references are from 
the pen of Montaigne and apply to Henry III!!* This is 
certainly a remarkable and unconventional interpretation of the 
facts in our possession. The learned doctor has been rather 
sharply taken to task by A. de la Valette-Monbrun, as well as 
by Villey and Bonnefon.® It must be confessed that Dr. 
Armaingaud argues his unusual thesis so well that it is at times 
almost convincing. 

The general impression left upon the reader after a perusal 
of the eighty-odd pages of La Boétie’s best-known contribution 
to literature is that of an eloquent eulogy, Ciceronian in its 
tone, of the delights of liberty. He calls on oppressed peoples 
to oppose a collective ‘“‘ No!” to the injustice of the Tyrant, for 
the latter has only so much power as his subjects confer on him.!° 
If nations which had become accustomed to their chains could 
but realize the profound satisfaction of freedom, the key to 
deliverance is in their hands, and it would not be much of a 
trick to recover the rights that properly belonged to them. 
Unfortunately there are many who are blinded to the greater 
blessings which would accrue to them through liberty, and aid 
the tyrant in keeping his subjects ground in the dust, not 

7 Rev. des Etudes hist., 1902, pp. 366-367. 

8 Rev. polit. et parlementaire, janvier-mars et avril-juin, 1906. 


® Valette-Monbrun’s reply is in the Bull. de la Soc. hist. et arch. du Périgord, 1907. 
Those of Villey and Bonnefon are in R. H. L., 1906. 


10 T have used the Coste edition of the Servitude Volontaire, Paris, 1835. These 
statements are to be found in pp. 75-78. 
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perceiving that the petty favors they receive in return are but 
a small fraction of the privileges that would be theirs in their 
own right. The whole work is permeated with the idea of 
popular sovereignty, and the idea was not a new one even then. 

It is true that the highly speculative and impractical treatise 
of La Boétie is filled with pointless digressions drawn from the 
ancients (chiefly Plutarch and Herodotus): it is true that such 
references to contemporary things as may or may not exist in 
the work are carefully veiled,—nevertheless our author states 
specifically some of the main arguments against the absolutism 
of the Crown that were used by the Huguenots a couple of 
decades later. 

Nature fashioned all men in the same mould, which is proof 
that she intended them to be companions and brothers: some 
have received superior qualities that they might practise fra- 
ternal affection and aid their less gifted fellows. The very wild 
beasts which languish and die in captivity are proof that freedom 
is a ‘‘natural right.” Just as the wild animals are finally tamed 
and made to serve the ends of man,—so men gradually get 
accustomed to servitude and forget their heritage." The three 
ways in which a tyrant can acquire his power (force of arms, 
election, and succession) are mentioned, and the conclusion is 
that there is little to choose between them. Thus, any sort of 
government in which one man is set above another is intoler- 
able.” 

La Boétie cites the incident in Plutarch’s life of Cato of 
Utica in which the latter meditates the murder of the tyrant, 
Sulla. He commends this ambition as being quite in keeping 
with the glorious life and death of the Roman hero. Possibly 
no generalization is intended, but for those of us who place a 
practical interpretation on the statements of La Boétie the 
passage seems to be a justification of tyrannicide. Most of the 
Huguenot pamphleteers claimed that regicide was allowable in 
the cases of iniquitous rulers, but this qualification does not 
seem to be made by La Boétie. 

The attribute of the monarch over which the fiercest battles 
were waged and the greatest quantity of ink spilled by the 

11 Pp, 78-85. 

2 Pp. 85 ff. 
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adherents and opponents of royal supremacy had to do with 
the claim to a “spark of divinity.’ Upon this point La Boétie 
also had his opinions. He launches a fiery invective against 
monarchs who presume to be the lieutenants of God on earth, 
and takes to task the benighted peoples who allow themselves 
to be thus imposed upon. It was inevitable that he should 
draw from Plutarch and Suetonius examples of rulers who had 
made use of gross artifices to make their subjects believe that 
they were possessed of super-human powers.” 

It must be admitted that La Boétie takes occasion to throw a 
bouquet at the kings of France, saying that his fatherland had 
been uniformly fortunate in having as rulers men who were 
kindly disposed in time of peace and valiant in time of war,— 
so fortunate that one might almost believe that they had been 
specially chosen by God in view of the tasks they had to per- 
form.* However, given the nature of the writer and the age 
in which he lived, it may be assumed that this was said with 
tongue in cheek and that this pointed exception to the general 
tone of the work is to be attributed to cautiousness rather than 
conviction. 

In concluding the remarks on the Traité de la Servitude 
Volontaire (or the Contr’un, as it has come to be more generally 
called), it seems appropriate to call attention to its defects as 
a piece of political literature. Filled with digressions and rami- 
fications which do not always bear on the point under discussion 
(as has already been mentioned), the work has no progressive 
unity. The author’s mind circles from idea to idea like a bee 
in a flower garden, without ever getting very far away from the 
starting point. There is voiced a very eloquent protest against 
inequality and the supremacy of one man over many, but 
concrete suggestions as to how a government may be established 
which will give each individual his “natural rights” are remark- 
able by their absence. There is no conclusion: tyrants are 
objectionable and should be overthrown by a passive lack of 
approval on the part of the oppressed, but the practical details 
on how this overthrowing is to be accomplished are missing. 


In short, the work is speculative and the approach is idealistic,— 
13 Pp, 117-122. 
123. 
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which throws into increased relief the pronounced utilitarianism 
of the other treatise to be considered here, the Franco-Gallia 
of Francois Hotman. 

Francois Hotman, born in Paris in 1524, had gained for 
himself an enviable reputation as a jurist before the appearance 
of the Franco-Gallia (1574). So great was his reputation that 
he was elected to succeed Cujas in his chair at Bourges in 1567. 
Allied with Condé and the Huguenots, Hotman became one of 
the most prolific of those pamphleteers who directed their 
efforts toward discrediting the Valois régime. His position and 
his fame lent his writings an importance in the eyes of con- 
temporaries which the contents do not always justify. Narrowly 
escaping assassination at the tire of the Saint Bartholomew 
massacre, Hotman fled to Genev.« and during his stay there he 
composed the most influential and the most meritorious of his 
treatises, the Franco-Gallia. The work was first published in 
Latin, but a French translation by Simon Goulart appeared 
shortly afterward. 

From the very outset of the work the task which the author 
has assigned himself is obvious to the reader,—that of reclaiming 
for the popular assemblies those powers which his interpreting 
of French history pretends they had had in earlier centuries, 
and which had been usurped one by one by the monarch. He 
approaches the subject, then, from the standpoint of history, 
in marked contrast with the philosophic approach of La Boétie. 
No more eloquent tirades on the theme of liberty with illustra- 
tions from the classics: each of Hotman’s illustrations is a link 
in the chain of argument and bears directly on the problem 
before his eyes. The tone of the work is vicious and venemous, 
whereas that of La Boétie’s outburst had been merely indignant. 
The idealistic friend of Montaigne had been writing in defense 
of a cherished principle, whereas Hotman gives the impression 
that he is making his arguments and illustrations serve the ends 
of his sympathies and hatreds. Not too much imagination is 
required to see in each argument that he advances some point 
in the controversy between the clashing parties of that day. 
In short, his treatise is distinctly utilitarian. 

16 La Gaule Francoise, Cologne, Hierome Bertulphe, 1574. 
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Hotman is concerned chiefly, in the opening chapters of his 
work, with showing that the kings of France were not, historically 
speaking, absolute sovereigns. He cites the historians to prove 
that the kings of Frankish Gaul did not receive their crowns by 
succession, but by the choice and vote of their subjects. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that Jean Bodin, the defender 
of absolute royal supremacy, distinguishes between the rulers 
of Frankish Gaul and the kings of France. He admits that the 
former were not sovereign by heredity, but denies that they 
were the lineal predecessors of the latter."* 

Kings who rule personally and fail to consult the representa- 
tives of the people, or take into consideration the opinions of 
the Estates, are tyrants, and may properly be ousted from their 
exalted positions.'!? The assumption is that this will be accom- 
plished by violence. 

The defense of the rights and powers of the Estates is, then, 
the principal theme of the Franco-Gallia. Scarcely less promi- 
nent is the Gallican Church question. Hotman, a Huguenot, 
denies bitterly that Rome had any authority at all in directing 
the French government and its policies. Since the majority of 
the French Catholics felt almost as keenly as Hotman about the 
interference of the Pope in their national affairs, it was one of 
the burning questions of the day. Several times in the course 
of his pamphlet Hotman cites precedents to strengthen his 
argument that the Pope had no control over temporal affairs 
in 

The seven Parlements, or regional courts, were clearly 
antagonistic to the Huguenots, so they come in for their share 
of criticism in Hotman’s work. His complaints against them 
are not based on the politico-religious bias: he affirms simply 
that the Parlements and subsidiary courts have centered about 
them groups of lawyers and their subordinates whose activities 
make legal actions more frequent than would be necessary if 
they did not exist. 

Hotman devotes a whole chapter to the defense of the Salic 

6 Bodin, op. cit., II, 5. 

17 Franco-Gallia, ch. 10. 


18 Tbid., 13 and 19. 
19 Thid., 21. 
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law: women can never reign in their own right, and dire con- 
sequences have followed when they were no more than regents 
fora minor. The author lists a number of women-regents, with 
the unfortunate results that attended their rule. Hence, accord- 
ing to Hotman, history has confirmed the wisdom of the Salic 
law.” To what extent was this stress on the existence and 
importance of the Salic law occasioned by the prominent réle 
which Catherine de Médicis was then playing in French politics? 
When one considers her constant opposition to, and persecution 
of the Huguenot party, it might seem that Hotman feared a 
combination of circumstances which would bring her to the 
supreme power. 

The belief in the divine right of kings led Louis XIV to 
declare “‘L’Etat, c’est moi!” Ninety years prior to this famous 
statement, Francois Hotman affirmed that the king and the 
kingdom were not identical. The king might slip and fall, but 
the kingdom lived on: any ruler might be debauched or persuaded 
by various means, but the integrity of his kingdom is not 
affected thereby. To assert that the kingdom is but the posses- 
sion of the ruler is folly, says the Huguenot pamphleteer.”! 

Composed in the white heat of passion, the Franco-Gallia is 
filled with the exaggerations and errors which are implicit in the 
conditions of composition. The very excesses of the work which 
caused it to create a furore at the time of its appearance prevent 
it from being a serious contribution to political literature. 
Many of the arguments are perceptibly weak, quite evidently 
manufactured to bulwark a partisan contention. Most of the 
historical cases cited as precedents are of very doubtful, or at 
least uncertain, authenticity. But, while the work is not as 
impressively eloquent as the treatise of La Boétie, it has a 
practical remedy for national troubles,—greater powers and 
authority entrusted to a representative body which already 
existed in name, the Estates-General. 

The Franco-Gallia is important for its influence on con- 
temporaries rather than for its intrinsic value. Contrasting 
strangely in tone, style, and approach with the more polished, 


20 Thid., 20. 
Tbid., 15. 
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earlier work of the counselor of Bordeaux, it remains, none the 
less, a masterpiece in the political pamphlet genre. 
* 


Somewhat foreign to the thread of this study, and yet 
interesting because they are the ideas of the foremost Huguenot 
man of letters in the late sixteenth century, are the political 
notions of Guillaume de Salluste, sieur du Bartas. 

In the first version of the Judith,” dedicated to Marguerite, 
the daughter of Henry II and Catherine de Médicis, who had 
married Henry of Navarre a short time before, Du Bartas relates 
the murder of Holofernes by the Jewish heroine. The author 


causes the prospective murderess to excuse herself for homicide 
as follows: 


“Tl lui souvient d’avoir des Sages entendu 
Qu’un meurtrier n’est meurtrier par le meurtre rendu, 
Ains par la cause injuste, et qu’un Tyrannicide 
Est tuteur des humains, et non point homicide.” 


It appears that Du Bartas was accused of advocating regicide, 
—a principle which many Huguenot writers openly avowed, as 
we have seen,—and suggesting that the faithful of the sixteenth 
century rid themselves of an objectionable king by like means. 
In the revised version of the Judith which appeared in the Giuvres 
de Du Bartas* the Protestant poet makes a heated denial of 
any such intention on his part. In the revised Avertissement 
he says that his treatment of the case of Judith was based on 
Biblical authority, and he had not meant that the seditious 
spirits of the sixteenth century should take this as a precedent 
to justify conspiracy against the life of their ruler. He revises 
the objectionable lines cited above as follows: 


“Tout homme qui meurtrit n’est meurtrier réputé. 
Hé! n’est-il pas meurtrier qui meurtrit son Prince? 
Holoferne est Tyran, non Roy de ma province. 
Mais quoy? Dieu nous le done pour Roy? 
Celui n’est point de Dieu qui guerroie sa Loy (religion).” 

2 The Judith is the longest poem in the Muse Chrétienne which appeared at 
Bordeaux in 1574. It is believed that the work had been composed in the decade 
preceding its appearance in print. 

Paris, 1579. 
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In the opening lines of the Badbylone,* our poet depicts the 
joys of living under the rule of a king who is scrupulously 
attentive to the needs of his subjects, listens to wise counsel 
only, and avoids all excesses which will bring harm to those 
he rules. He then launches into a long description of the 
miseries of subjects who have to endure the rule of a king of 
opposite tendencies. The second passage is much more exten- 
sive than the first, and the poet seems to appreciate the dis- 
advantages of an unwise ruler more keenly than the advantages 
of a wise one. We are tempted to wonder to what extent the 
notoriously depraved life of Henry III influenced the Huguenot 
writer’s warmth on this point. 

In the closing lines of Les Capitaines,® the nation is urged to 
accept the form of government which it has. Somewhat at 
variance with Bodin, the poet places the three forms of govern- 
ment (monarchy, aristocracy, republic) on an equal plane, and 
says that the special conditions in a country determine which 
form of government is best for that country. France has become 
accustomed to a monarchy, and it is better to endure the youth- 
ful mistakes of a sovereign than to attempt to establish a new 
form of government, with all the troubles and hardships involved 
in such an upheaval. 

In the opening lines of Le Schisme,* Du Bartas upbraids those 
who meditate revolutionary measures in France. He calls on 
God to preserve and protect the ruling family, for this line alone 
is designated by God to direct the destinies of France. May 
Heaven not permit that France should serve a hundred local 
rulers rather than one monarch! 

There seems to be a marked inconsistency when the rather 
forced allegiance of the earlier works and the unfavorable com- 
ment in the Babylone are compared with the later statements in 
Les Capitaines and Le Schisme. An explanation might be 
brought forward if we knew at exactly what date the latter 
works were composed: the nearest we can come to this date is 


*% This poem is the second part of the Second Day of the Second Week. The 
first edition of the Seconde Semaine is Paris, 1584. 

* This poem was found among DuBartas’ papers after his death. It was evi- 
dently intended to be an integral part of the unfinished Seconde Semaine. 

%6 See note 25. 
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sometime between the poet’s return from Scotland in 1587 and 
his death in 1590. If these works were composed after the 
death of Henry III in 1589,—might Du Bartas’ support of the 
monarchy and hereditary princes be due to the belief that his 
beloved Henry of Navarre might soon come to the throne? 
If the works were composed before 1589,—and this seems more 
probable, for the poet’s last year of life was made miserable by 
illness;—are we to imagine that the Protestant enthusiast, 
alarmed by the machinations of the Guise family, espoused the 
cause of the King of France because he was afraid that the 
extreme Papist party represented by the Ligue might seize the 
reins of power? In short, was it his feeling that it was better 
to uphold a bad situation than to risk a worse one? 

To summarize: the political opinions of Du Bartas present a 
rather unusual situation in sixteenth century France. A Hugue- 
not partisan, and one of the most prominent, defends, at least 
in his later years, the monarchy and the ruling family, exhorting 
his coreligionists not to resort to violent measures to rid the 
nation of a king whom many of the Protestants looked upon as 
a symbol of evil and a creation of the devil. 


J. Corwen Lyons 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


UNPUBLISHED FRENCH LETTERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Conclusion) 


XIX. Marmonter [to Mme NECKER ] 


Although obsequious and flattering in his letters to Mme 
Necker, Marmontel criticized her elsewhere in the most malevo- 
lent manner. In his Mémoires, for example, he was willing to 
grant that she was decorous, candid, virtuous, and kind; but, in 
his opinion, she was quite lacking in charm, her dress was devoid 
of taste, she was stiff and studied in manners, politeness, and wit; 
her salon suffered from her depressing influence—a salon which 
after all was never intended for her friends, but for her husband, 
who, worn out by his labors, needed a distraction and a show. 
In the long run, however, in spite of his ungenerous thrusts, 
Marmontel amply repaid the Neckers for their many favors: 
one of the first and most assiduous habitués of the famous 
vendredis, he was the official poet of the household; after singing 
the charms of Mme Necker, he performed a like service for her 
daughter Germaine.!” 

The following letter was written about May, 1787. 


Quoique je n’eusse, Madame, aucune inquietude (assure- 
ment!) sur l’évidence qu’auroit la reponse de Mr. Necker aux 
inculpations de Mr. de Calonne,’ je n’ai pas voulu me coucher 
hier au soir sans l’avoir lue, et je lui ai du le plus doux someil; 
car je me suis dit: cela est clair pour tout le monde, et il n’y a plus 
de subterfuge pour le mensonge et la mauvaise foi. Mais indepen- 
demment de la verité qui vous intéresse, j’y vois une verité 

121 Marmontel began writing his Mémoires in 1792, when the Neckers were no 
longer in a position to help him in any way. 

122 The above paragraph is hardly more than a paraphrase of the vicomte d’Haus- 
sonville’s excellent treatment of the relations of Marmontel and the Neckers (op. cit., 
I, 129 ff.). 

128 Necker published the following work in reply to Calonne’s ironical attack on 
his integrity: Mémoire publié par M. Necker au mois d’ avril 1787, en réponse au discours 
prononcé par M. de Calonne devant l’ Assemblée des notables (see CEuvres completes de 
M. Necker, Paris, 1820, II, 159-225). 
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généralement intéressante, et qui frappera tous les yeux, c’est 
ce resultat que rend si lumineux la reflexion de M. Necker (Page 
54): L’on ignore a quel degré l'on peut bonifier insensiblement I’ etat 
des affaires, &c.%* Malheur en effet a l’administrateur qui ne 
sait que c’est dans les details que reside la véritable économie, et 
que ce n’est pas seulement a l’écluse du réservoir qu’ il faut veiller, 
mais encore a tous les faux fuyans par lesquels l’eau peut s’echap- 
per, et a tous les petits canaux par lesquels elle arrive. Ainsi 
non seulement il faut savoir que les petits ruisseaux font les 
grandes rivieres; mais que les grandes rivieres s’épuisent en 
petits ruisseaux si leur rive ne les contient. 

Il me semble que le Roi vient de reconnoitre cette verité. 
Il a fait choix d’un homme honnéte et sage.™ Les circon- 
stances demandoient encore un homme habile et courageux. Je 
desire bien sincerement que tout cela se trouve réuni. Mais pour 
operer subitement la revolution necessaire, du plus grand dis- 
credit 4 la plus grande confiance, il falloit encore, ce me semble, 
l’autorité de l’opinion, et l’ascendant de la renommée; et un seul 
homme etoit capable de faire ce grand coup d’éclat.% C’est 
peut etre ce qu’on a craint, car on ne veut pas trop devoir, de 
peur de trop dépendre. Une consolation que j'aime 4 me 
donner, c’est que si le ministre actuel ne se sent pas Phabileté et 
l’influence necessaire pour remedier aux maux présens, il est 
peut etre homme 4 le dire, et 4 indiquer lui meme celui a qui il 
etoit reservé de guerir la plaie de l’etat. Si vous connoissez, 
Madame, ce nouveau Machavel, je vous prie de lui presenter mon 
plus tendre respect. Agreez aussi pour vous, Madame, l’hom- 
mage de notre veneration. 


MARMONTEL. 
Il me revient un exemplaire du nouvel etat de l’hospice, dont 
la preface m’a fait verser des larmes."*7 Votre ame s’y est peinte 
avec les traits les plus touchans. On y voit cette beauté pure, 


1% For the remainder of this sentence, see ibid., II, 198. 

125 Loménie de Brienne served as Minister of Finances between Calonne’s ministry 
and Necker’s second administration (May, 1787—August, 1788). 

126 Necker, of course, is meant. 

127 In 1778 Mme Necker founded the hospital first called Hospice de charité, 
then Hospice de l’ouest, and finally, in 1802, Hépital Necker (rue de Sévres, Paris). 
Every year Mme Necker published a report which contained expenditures, details of 
organization, improvements, etc. See Introduction aux deux derniers comptes rendus 
(for the years 1789 and 1790), in Nouveaux Mélanges extraits des manuscrits de Mme 
Necker, Paris, 1801, II, 307-316. In the compte rendu for 1789, Mme Necker says: 
“L’ hospice fut fondé dans |’origine pour montrer la possibilité de soigner les malades 
seuls dans un lit avec toutes les attentions de la plus tendre humanité, et sans excéder 
un prix déterminé.”” 
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qu’on appelle ideale, et qui ne se trouve en effet que dans une 
ame comme la votre. C’est au moral ce qu’etoit au phisique le 
modele de Raphael lorsqu’il imaginoit ses vierges et ses anges.'** 


XX. Toussaint LOUVERTURE TO GENERAL LAVEAUX 


In May, 1794, during the war in San Domingo between Spain 
and the French Republic, Toussaint Louverture suddenly de- 
serted the Spaniards and joined the French, taking with him 
four thousand black soldiers, the best armed and the best trained 
in the entire island. 


“‘At this moment [says T. Lothrop Stoddard] the cause of 
the French Republic was at its lowest ebb. In the North, La- 
veaux had retired with the wrecks of the European troops foralast 
stand behind the walls of Port-de-Paix; in the West, the English 
were preparing their decisive stroke against the distracted Port- 
au-Prince.”® Yet this was the moment chosen by Toussaint to 
enter the Republic’s service. Strange as this may at first appear, 
reflection shows that his decision was determined by motives of 
sound policy. The progress of the English had greatly alarmed 
Toussaint, for England had entered San Domingo as the cham- 
pion of the whites and the mulattoes; she was therefore pledged 
to the maintenance of that slavery which the French Republic 
had just abolished throughout its colonies.”’ *° 


When Toussaint espoused the cause of the Republic, the 
Spanish forces were so badly disorganized as to be almost a 
negligible quantity.“ The English, on the other hand, in spite 
of losses from yellow fever, were still in a strong position: they 
had covered the West with forts and had recruited black and 
mulatto regiments among the native population. 

In October, 1795, General Howe landed in San Domingo with 
seven thousand fresh soldiers, but the sturdy resistance of Tous- 

#28 Autograph, Harvard University Library, Norton o10. 4 pp., last page blank. 
4to. The following note is glued to the letter: ‘‘ Répondu de bouche—est de la main 


de Me Necker mere de M® de Stael.” This statement is incorrect. The letter is in 
Marmontel’s handwriting. 


12° England first intervened in San Domingo against Revolutionary France in 
September, 1791. 
130 Stoddard, The French Revolution in San Domingo, Boston and New York, 1914, 
Pp. 247. 

131 In September, 1795, in accordance with the terms of the Peace of Bale, 
Spain ceded her part of San Domingo to France. 
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saint and the mulatto general Augustin Rigaud, not to mention 
the ravages of yellow fever, more than offset the advantage the 
English had gained by reason of their reénforcements. 


“In a few months [says T. Lothrop Stoddard ],, the English 
army had wasted to a shadow, and by early 1796 it was plain 
that the invaders would make no further efforts of a vital 
nature.”’ 1 


The following unpublished letter, dictated by Toussaint ™ 
during the campaign of 1795 against the English, contains in- 
formation about a certain Quincarneau that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


Quartier Général de la Petite Riviére,™ la P™ sans culotide ™ 
de a / 3. de la Rep. franc, une & indivisible [September 17, 
1795 

Toussaint Louverture Commandant Général du cordon de 
l’ouest 


a 


Et. Laveaux,"’ Général en chef 4 St. Domingue. 

Je vais vous envoyer le Procés verbal du capitaine qui a fait 
Quincarneau, son Prisonnier, lors de la catastrophe de Des- 

182 Stoddard, op. cit., p. 251. 

133 Toussaint Louverture was almost wholly untutored. His official letters were 
written by more or less competent secretaries and signed by him. For two letters 
written in French by Toussaint himself, see V. Schcelcher, Vie de Toussaint Louverture, 
Paris, 1889, pp. 382-383. These letters are practically incomprehensible. 

14 La Petite Riviére is a small town in western San Domingo, midway between 
Port-au-Prince and the northern coast. 

135 In the Revolutionary calendar the year was divided into twelve months of 
thirty days each, with five complementary days (sans-culottides) for festivals (six 
days every fourth year). 

136 When, on May 18, 1794, Toussaint deserted the Spanish cause for that of th 
French Republic, he was given command of the cordon de l'Ouest, a territory some 
seventy-five miles in length. 

137 Etienne Maynard Bizefranc, comte de Laveaux, an ardent revolutionary, 
discarded his title after 1789. He first arrived in San Domingo in 1792 and im- 
mediately signalized himself by his merits as a soldier. He later became governor of 
the island. Courageous, generous, and kind, he won the admiration of both friend 
and foe. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris (Département des manuscrits, Papiers de 
Saint-Domingue, three volumes), there are 117 letters written by Toussaint Louverture 
to Laveaux (May, 1794-September, 1796). In these letters, which are marked by 
profound respect for Laveaux, Toussaint gives an account of his actions almost day 
by day. 
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sources.*8 Je ne pourrai vous envoyer ce capitaine ni les deux 
temoins que vous demandez pour la confrontation, attendu que 
ce sont autant de Bons Guerriers occupés dans l’armée, & dont 
je ne puis me passer actuellement. Mais pour vous donner des 
éclaircissemens sur Quincarneau, je vous dirai qu’étant Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel de la légion de Dessources, il étoit son bras droit. 
Lors que Dessources ne pouvant supporter notre feu, eut crié 
sauve qui peut et se fut jetté dans le bois,!® il fut poursuivi par 
nos troupes, & quelques instans aprés on me conduisit Quin- 
carneau désarmé. II faut que vous sachiez que ce Quincarneau 
a commandé, dans la Paroisse des verrettes “° jusqu’d sa réduction,™ 
le camp Bellanger contre nous; il est intéressé dans la sucrerie 
Maugé qui touche au Bourg des verrettes. C’est un homme 
extrémement subtil & adroit, dont Dessources faisoit un trés 
grand cas, il est Zélé Royaliste.” 

Je n’ai pi vous envoyer le sergent de Dillon, 4 cause que 
son état de santé n’eut pt supporter les fatigues de la Route des 
Gonaives au Port de Paix; il est trés malade. 

Rien d’extraordinaire. Je vous embrasse & vous desire la 
meilleure santé. 

ToussAINT LOUVERTURE.'® 

138 Dessources was a European who commanded a legion of negro chasseurs in the 
service of England (H. de Poyen, Histoire militaire dela Révolution de Saint-Domingue, 
Paris, 1899, p. 57). 

139 In a letter written to Laveaux on August 31, 1795, Toussaint describes this 
incident as follows: 

‘*. . . quand l’ennemi s’est vu pris par devant, par derriére et de tous les cétés, 
le brave, l’impertinent Dessources a descendu de cheval et a foncé dans les halliers 
avec les débris de son armée en criant: Sauve qui peut!”’ For a full account of the 
catastrophe de Dessources, see Toussaint’s letter in V. Scheelcher’s Vie de Toussaint 
Louverture, pp. 142-144. 

140 Les Verrettes, a village near La Petite Riviere, was for months the center of 
bitter fighting. 

141 Toussaint captured Les Verrettes from Dessources’ troops on August 29, 
1795. 

1@ On March-22, 1795, in an address to the inhabitants of Les Verrettes, Toussaint 
paid his respects to the foreigners in San Domingo and to the Royalists as follows: 

‘Les Francais sont des fréres; les Anglais, les Espagnols, et les royalistes sont 
des bétes féroces qui ne les [les citoyens des Verrettes] caressent que pour sucer a 
loisir, jusqu’A satiété, leur sang, celui de leurs femmes et de leurs enfants” (V. 
Scheelcher, op. cit., p. 128). 

Upto the moment of his desertion tothe French Republic, Toussaint was astanch 
Royalist (T. Lothrop Stoddard, op. cit., p. 248). 

143 The 87" battalion (ci-devant Dillon). 

14 Port-de-Paix, on the northern coast, was at this time Laveaux’s headquarters. 
The distance from Les Gonaives to Port-de-Paix is some thirty-five miles. 

148 Boston Public Library, Ms. U. 1.3. 2 pp. Folio. 
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XXI. Toussaint LOUVERTURE TO GENERAL HEDOUVILLE 


This letter was written at the time when Toussaint was ap- 
proaching the height of his career. He was now commander in 
chief of the army of San Domingo; five months later he forced 
the English to evacuate the island. 


le 9 floréal[l’an sixiéme de la République francaise] 

Au citoyen Hedouville, général de Division, agent du Directoire a 
Saint Domingue “7 

Citoyen agent, 

Je vous avais promis sit6t que j’aurai €u mis mon cordon “8 
en état de me permettre de m’en absenter, je me serai rendu 
auprés de vous pour vous rendre mes devoirs. Avant mon 
départ j’ai pris de nouvelles dispositions pour continuer la 
campagne en ordonnant l’attaque de la croix des bouquets." 
J'ai fait les mémes dispositions sur l’arcahaye ou j’y ai envoyé un 
Parlementaire par terre, avec une sommation aux habitans du 
dit lieu de [se] rendre a la republique, dont cy joint la copie. 
Mon parlementaire ayant été conduit au général Englais ° par 
Lapointe, ce général a dessuite expedié auprés de moi par mer 
un parlementaire qui s’est rendu aux gonaives,™ sit6t que j’en 
ai été instruit je m’y suis rendu, il m’a remis la lettre, cy incluse, 
par laquelle il me fait des propositions.“* Comme je ne veu 
rien faire sur cela sans avoir votre approbation, c’est pourquoi je 
vous prie, de me permettre de rester encore qu’elques jours a la 
téte de mon armée pour faire trembler les ennemis de la repu- 
blique, & de m’autoriser 4 traiter avec le dit pour le mieu des 

146 April 28, 1798. The words in brackets are a part of the printed letterhead. 

147 Alarmed by the ever increasing power of Toussaint, the Directoire sent to 
San Domingo one of its ablest servants, General Hédouville, who had exhibited rare 
qualities in the pacification of the Vendée. Hédouville remained in San Dominge 
from March 27 to October 22, 1798. 

148 The cordon de l'Ouest. 

49a Croix des Bouquets and L’Arcahaye, below, are villages near Port-au- 
Prince. 

150 Brigadier General Thomas Maitland. 

151 Cf. V. Scheelcher, op. cit., p. 135, note 1: ‘‘ Lapointe était un mulatre indigne de 
la race a laquelle il appartenait. Il se donna aux Anglais dés les premiers jours de 
leur invasion. Sa vie fut un tissu de crimes. ... ” 

152 A small town situated on the Bay des Gonaives. 

158 Proposals of peace were made by Maitland on April 23, 1798. About May 8, 

Toussaint granted the English ‘‘un armistice de cing semaines pour évacuer tous 
les forts de l'Ouest” (ibid., p. 228). The English surrendered Port-au-Prince on 
May 15, and on October 1 evacuated the Méle Saint-Nicolas, ‘‘le Gibraltar de la mer 
des Antilles” (ibid., p. 232). 
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intéréts de la republique, des propositions qu’il pourra me 
faire. 

Quoi que je n’aye pas encore l’honneur d’étre connu de vous, 
ayes je vous prie Confiance en moi. Je tacherai de vous donner 
toute satisfaction de mes opperations."™ 

Vous recevrez aussi cy joint, une lettre, que Lapointe m’a 
ecrit. Veuillez je vous prie en me repondant me la renvoyer, 
ainsi que celle du général anglais, 

Je vous desire une heureuse santé 
Salut & respect, 
ToussAINT LOUVERTURE. 


P.S. Vous recevrez aussi sous ce plis copie d’une lettre que 
j'ai ecrit au général anglais lorsque j’ai pris les montagnes de 
l’arcahaye. II n’ a pas voulu dans le tems accepter les Proposi- 
tions que lui faisais de me remettre le point de la colonie occupé 
par ses troupes; ° maintenant qu’il ce sent geinne, il me fait lui 
méme des propositions.** 


RICHMOND LAURIN HAWKINS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


14 In the very beginning Hédouville aroused the mistrust of Toussaint by dis- 
embarking at the city of Santo Domingo, in the Spanish portion of theisland. During 
the peace negotiations with the English, Hédouville was ignored by both Maitland 
and Toussaint. To make matters worse, two of his aides-de-camp were assassinated 
by ambushed negroes. Finally, realizing that his authority was almost nil as com- 
pared to that of Toussaint, he abandoned his bootless mission and returned to France. 
Concerning Hédouville, see H. de Poyen, op. cit., pp. 65-69. 

165 The Méle Saint-Nicolas, the last foothold of the English in San Domingo, is 
situated on the tip of the peninsula that forms the northwest portion of the island. 

166 Harvard University Library, Simes Collection (arranged alphabetically). 
4 pp., last page blank. 4to. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE DRAMA OF PRE-ROMANTIC SPAIN 


I 
TH thirty-three years immediately preceding the advent of Romanticism in Spain 
were but a continuation of that so-called decadence which had fallen upon 
Spanish literature with the end of the Golden Age. During the extensive period 
covered by this decadence, there were two prominent phases in the drama, the 
national and the neo-classic. One was traditional, the other, an importation. 

The neo-classic movement cannot be called a revival; it was little more than a 
long continued attempt at a revival, which, although the purpose of its champions 
was on the whole lofty, failed in the end because of very definite reasons—the qualities 
inherent in classicism, on the one hand, and those that make up the Spanish genius, 
on the other. 

The eighteenth century did not lack in men of genius and ability. Had José de 
Cafiizares and Antonio de Zamora lived and written under the happier influences of 
Lope’s day, with little doubt they would now rank among the brighter lights of the 
siglo de oro. The broad intellectuality of Feijoé and Luz4n can hardly be questioned; 
Jovellanos would be outstanding in any age, as would the Moratins, Padre Isla, 
Garcia de la Huerta, Cadalso, Meléndez Valdés, and Quintana, to say nothing of that 
remarkable and original genius, Ramén de la Cruz. These men and numerous 
colleagues proclaim the fact that the age was not devoid of men of ability. The 
causes for the general low state of Spanish literature must be sought elsewhere. 
The comprehensive explanation, when it is made, will take into consideration not 
only the political and social influences, but will analyze the spiritual and intellectual 
composition of the Spanish mind at this time. Here we shall be content with 
mentioning two great literary faults as among the prime factors, overimitation and 
lack of an artistic ideal. 

The Spanish dramatists of the early eighteenth century were given to imitating 
the masters who had preceded them. Without keeping for themselves a standard of 
perfection, they sought to do little more than please an undiscriminating public (a 
defect of the nationalistic group until well into the next century). When at last sane 
heads began to cast about in search of a purge for this state of affairs, they looked 
upon Italy and, especially, France, where they saw a drama flourishing under the 
Aristotelian rules. Here, they decided, was what their country lacked. And so 
Spain was offered, through the Poética of Luz4n, an artistic ideal, but a foreign one 
and one which demanded further imitation. 

What the Spanish genius needed was an ideal suited to its own temper and free 
from imitation. Yet many earnest minds thought they saw salvation in the classical 
concepts, which were at first given a timid support that later became more generous, 
though they never found universal and wholehearted acceptance with either critics 
or public. 

From the date of the Poética, 1737, neo-classicism in Spain moved strugglingly 
forward to reach its period of greatest achievement in the years between 1800 and 
the sudden appearance of Romanticism, when it was definitely throttled. During 
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the eighteenth century it had carried in its slow wake a large percentage of the 
writers whose names figure in the literature of that age. By 1800 we find two definite, 
opposing “schools” of drama; but we find further that neo-classicism is almost at the 
point of taking a place in the theater along with that held by traditionalism, which it 
achieves definitely in the years 1805 and 1806, with Quintana’s Pelayo and Moratin’s 
El si de las nifias. And from this time on the neo-classic drama is in the ascendent in 
Spain with both critics and public, while the national drama is at perhaps the lowest 
ebb of its history as regards quality, though its output continues to be enormous. 

Out of the chaos of the preceding century had appeared as a moderator the so- 
called, but ill-defined, Salamancan School, whose purpose was to avoid the extrava- 
gances of both the nationalists and the neo-classicists. Among the later members of 
this group was Manuel José Quintana, a disciple of Meléndez Valdés and Cienfuegos. 
His chief importance in a study of the drama of this time is that he, more than any 
other after Luzan, gave clear expression to the dramatic ideals of the members of the 
French school. This he did in an opuscule, a didactic poem published in 1791 with 
the title Las reglas del drama. Unlike its parent, the Art poétique of Boileau, it never, 
in any sense of the word, served as a manifesto for the exponents of classicism, but 
did, nevertheless, set forth their concepts in a very precise manner; so that, by a 
study of it, one can come into a fairly exact knowledge of what drama meant to them 
and what they tried to do for the drama of their day. Its chief value is that it states 
clearly the attitude held by the dramatists of the French school, who were flourishing 
more than ever, and who were at the beginning of the century about to rival on the 
stage the nationalistic group. The latter had thus far held the upper hand and were 
yielding any prestige only with a bitter struggle. 

To the active Spanish stage Quintana himself contributed but two plays, El 
Duque de Viseo and Pelayo. The former was imitated from a blood-and-thunder play 
of the English theater, The Castle Spectre of Matthew Gregory Lewis. Developed 
under classical rules, it was presented on the evening of May 19, 1801, only to be 
withdrawn under unfavorable criticism after a single performance.! 

Infinitely more successful was the Pelayo, played for the first time in the Coliseo 
de los Cafios del Peral on the 19th of January, 1805. The triumph of this piece was 
immediate and lasting; it figured in the active theatrical repertory of Spain for 
nearly fifty years, and the popularity of its appeal is still echoed whenever some 
Spanish critic takes it upon himself to comment upon the play. More strictly classic 
than the Duque de Viseo, its success may be attributed in part to the tremendous 
patriotic appeal it had for the Spaniards, who were beginning to feel and resent the 
harsh hand of foreign oppression. The theme it employed and its fiery and ardent 
speeches, declaimed heroically from the stage by Isidoro M4éiquez, went deep into the 
Spanish soul, causing public and critics alike to forget its classic form. 

The success of Pelayo meant much for the subsequent neo-classic efforts in the 
drama and helped to pave the way for Moratin’s E/ si de las nifias, a play without 
patriotic appeal. The presentation of this play in 1806 was an important event in 
the history of the contemporary theater, because its success meant that neo-classic 
drama, without having to rely upon an appeal to patriotism, had at last found a place 
on the stage of Spain. The success of the piece was extraordinary; it ran for twenty- 
six consecutive days, until interrupted by Lent; the author enjoyed an indisputable 
popularity, the defeat of his adversaries was complete, much of the hostility that had 


1 Years later, however, it re-entered the repertory of the Spanish theater, to 
hold a definite place over a period of years. 
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long existed against him was dispelled, and he was hailed by the press of the capital 
and of the provinces. Nevertheless, Moratin’s antagonists were not quieted, and, 
envious of their rival’s victory, they had recourse to an insidious extreme and de- 
nounced him to the Inquisition. Disappointed and embittered, Moratin resolved 
never again to write for the theater, abandoning the plans he had already developed 
for several other comedies. 

Let us state again the significance of El si de las nifias. By 1806 the national 
theater was nearly as popular as ever; there was not yet a majority of sentiment 
favoring classic methods and form. Its hearty acceptance was then, and has since 
been considered, a significant victory for the Gallo-classicists and a defeat for the 
nationalists. However, this triumph did not signalize the death of the very decadent 
national school or the unreserved acceptance of the classic rules to the exclusion of 
laxity and freedom in dramatic construction and development. It meant chiefly 
that drama built according to the requirements of classicism had achieved recognition. 


II 

The writers of tragedy during the pre-Romantic period have been called Quintan- 
istas and the writers of comedy, Moratinistas. These are rather arbitrary terms, but 
they serve broadly to group the exponents of these two types of drama. 

Among the early Quintanistas were many dramatists whose plays either met with 
the same unfavorable receptions as those accorded the dramatic efforts of the earlier 
Gallo-classicists or achieved only a modicum of success. Maria Rosa Gdlvez de 
Cabrera was an imitator of Quintana in verse and was the authoress of many dramas 
in the classic manner. Her tragedies are the best of her works, and among them the 
most prominent are Ali-Bek (1801), Blanca de Rossi (1804), and Florinda (1804). 
Contemporary with her was Francisco Sanchez Barbero, a poor poet and a worse 
dramatist, whose Coriolano (1803) was not played until five years after its composition 
and then was withdrawn after three days under a storm of ridicule. His tragic melo- 
drama Saul (1805), adapted from Alfieri, was played with considerable success at the 
Cajios del Peral. Better than Sanchez Barbero as a poet, though whatever fame he 
enjoyed rested chiefly upon his nautical writings, was José Vargas y Ponce, who wrote 
a single tragedy, Abdalaziz y Egilona (1804), a wild and extravagant piece which 
drew a smart reproof from the author’s friend, Jovellanos. 

Head and shoulders above most of his contemporaries as a literary artist was 
Dionisio Solfs, a modest and retiring writer who gave his best efforts for more than a 
quarter of a century to translating from foreign theaters. His two tragedies, Tello de 
Neira and Blanca de Borbén, are the best of his original work. Neither was ever 
played, however, although the author had planned to produce the latter piece. But 
on learning that his friend Gil y Zarate had composed one on the same theme, Solfs 
generously insisted that his friend’s piece be staged, keeping the fact of his own a 
secret. The comedies of Solis, four in number, were, like his tragedies, built according 
to classical requirements. Hartzenbusch asserts, however, that the tragedies are 
very superior to the comedies.* Solis’ greatest contribution to the Spanish drama was 
not made as a creative writer, but as a translator, of which more will be said below. 

The so-called Sevillian school of writers added very little to the repertory of the 
theater. Alberto Lista was the author of one original play, a tragedy, San Justo y 
Rufina His other contributions to Spanish drama were four translations from the 


2 Biblioteca de autores espafioles, LX VII, 236. 
3 Another tragedy, Armida y Reinaldo, was never completed. 
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French. Another writer often identified with this school, though wrongly so, was 
José Marchena. A Francophile of the first order, his spirit so absorbed the essence 
of the genius of France that he all but lost his intellectual identity as a Spaniard. 
He was the least Spanish of all the afrancesados. The spiritual evolution he under- 
went in France enabled him to write what comes near to being the best tragedy of 
Spanish neo-classicism, Polixena (1808), his only original drama, which, a nineteenth 
century writer and critic says, is worthy to stand at the side of Garcfa de la Huerta’s 
Raquel, Lépez de Ayala’s Numancia, Quintana’s Pelayo and the Edipo of Martinez 
de la Rosa.‘ Polixena differs from the first three of these in that it has nothing 
Spanish about it; it does not go to Spanish legend or history and not once does it 
evince any of that espafiolismo which so marks these dramas. It is more classic than 
any other play of the pre-Romantic period before Edipo. The piece was never played, 
however, and what favor it might have had with the public of its day, one can only 
conjecture. 

The best native tragedy produced during this period was the Edipo of Martinez 
de la Rosa. Like Marchena, the author of Edipo wrote his play after spending several 
years among the French, where he imbibed enough of their spirit to enable him to write 
the most important tragedy of Spanish neo-classicism. His earlier efforts in this 
genre, La viuda de Padilla (1812) and Morayma (1818), are not to be compared with 
his last. Close contact with the genius of France seemed to be necessary for a Spanish 
author who would write a classical play free from national characteristics, and without 
it we may doubt that Martinez de la Rosa could have written his Edipo. 

Standing quite apart from the Quintanistas, but worthy of mention before leaving 
the writers of tragedy, was Juan Francisco del Plano, a fecund author and lawyer of 
Saragossa. In his Ensayo sobre la mejoria de nuestro teatro (1798), he showed himself 
to be an out-and-out opponent of classicism and inveighed against the growing 
tendency to imitate the classics, declaring that the rules of Aristotle were inadmissible 
by that time and that the unities not only were not observed by the Greeks, but were 
laid aside in favor of other beauties. He offered a return to the drama of Lope de 
Vega and Calderén as a panacea for the theatrical ills of the day. None of his dramas 
achieved any degree of permanent success and Gambela y Suni-Ada (1799), a truly 
detestable piece, was severely hissed when offered in Madrid in 1800. 

The writers of tragedy in Spain were markedly fewer than those who wrote in a 
comic vein, and the original comedies produced during this period far outnumber the 
original tragedies. Most of the tragic pieces played on the Spanish stage of the pre- 
Romantic years were translations from the drama of England, Germany, Italy and 
France. The Spanish dramatic genius did not adapt itself readily to classic tragedy, 
nor, for that matter, to tragedy non-classic. During this period as in the siglo de oro 
(the comparison does not go beyond a detail), it found its best expression in drama of 
a less sombre nature. Furthermore, besides the competition for public favor offered 
by comedy, this genre had to compete with the lyric opera, which had become ex- 
ceedingly popular by this time. 

In addition to the writers already mentioned and who were more or less well 
known in their day, there were others of little or no fame. It is to them that we owe 
whatever else of native tragedy is to be found in the theater of the first quarter of the 
century, if we except the contributions of those few who were to flourish and gain their 
fame in a later period, among whom may be mentioned without comment the Duque 
de Rivas and Gil y Zérate. 


4 Gaspar Bono Serrano, B. A. E., LXVII, 619. 
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Ill 

The writers of neo-classic comedy were called Moratinistas. Among them were 
the most significant dramatists of the day, Gorostiza, Javier de Burgos, Martinez de 
la Rosa and Bretén de los Herreros. These and many lesser figures carried on the 
struggle for good taste against those fecund scribes of the late eighteenth century, 
Comella and Zavala, and their numerous followers in the national drama. Drawing 
much encouragement from the success of Moratin’s El st de las nifias in 1806, the 
afrancesados in the theater fought earnestiy for over a quarter of a century to redeem 
the stage of their country. They did not succeed wholly, but they did set a higher 
standard in drama for both public and critics, their efforts becoming fruitless only 
with the sudden advent of Romanticism. 

Comedy was more popular than was tragedy and its exponents were in far larger 
numbers, though few dramatists stuck exclusively to one genre. Most of the writers 
of tragic plays who have already been mentioned were authors of comic pieces also; 
but the first important figure in neo-classic comedy in Spain was Leandro Fernandez 
de Moratin, who, after seeing several of his plays succumb to the bad taste and ridicule 
of the day, finally achieved the most significant triumph of the Gallo-classic group 
and gave his name to that type of play which was to be the aim and standard of the 
supporters of good taste during pre-Romanticism. 

Among the very first comedies to appear in the nineteenth century were six 
original pieces by Marfa Rosa Galvez, who was better known, however, for her 
tragedies. Also among the earliest was a solitary piay by an author whose name still 
remains in deepest obscurity, El chismoso,; by Francisco Meseguer. It is an early 
and good example of that type which, within a few years, was to be known in Spain as 
the comedia casera. Meseguer was in practice one of the earliest disciples of Moratin. 

Two comedies bearing a publisher’s date of 1800 were written by José Mor de 
Fuentes, one of the most interesting men of his day and whose name was celebrated 
in the press of his country for half a century. Better known in other branches of 
literature, he contributed besides the two referred to above (El calavera and El 
egotsta) several other pieces to the Spanish stage. Although a disciple of good taste, 
Mor de Fuentes belonged definitely to no school. 

A relatively outstanding figure in the literature of his time was Eugenio de Tapia, 
a man of varied interests and great efforts who was highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries. Though he claimed recognition as novelist, poet and dramatist, his 
forte was history and jurisprudence. To his country’s theater he gave some dozen 
plays, only half of which were original. These were of little literary worth. La 
Acelina (1800) may be cited as representative. It has no redeeming qualities; it is 
melodrama rank and sheer, suggesting ‘“‘ Monk”’ Lewis at his feeblest. 

The undisputed leader of the Moratinistas after Moratin himself was Manuel 
Eduardo Gorostiza, whose advent in the theater came some years after this group had 
been left without a head. His rather extensive travels and his literary experience in 
London combined with native ability to place him above most of his contemporaries. 
He stands as the most important figure in the Spanish pre-Romantic period after 
Moratin and before Bretén de los Herreros. He possessed a genuine comic talent 
and has been described as a rival of the author of El sé de las nifias, to whose style his 
own has been likened. A second-rate poet, he is to be compared neither with his 


5 Azorin declares that Mor de Fuentes deserves “mAs que cuatro desabridas 
lineas en nuestros compendios de historia literaria” (Lecturas espafolas, Madrid, 
1920, p. 130). 
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predecessor nor with Bretén. Menéndez y Pelayo says that within his sphere and 
school he stands, with respect to Moratin, at the same distance that Regnard does 
with respect to Moliére.® 

Of the twenty-three dramatic works ascribed to Gorostiza, only five are known of 
a certainty to be original, Indulgencia para todos (1818), Las costumbres de antafio 
(1819), Tal para cual (1820), Don Dieguito (1820) and Contigo pan y cebolla (1833). 
Six other comedies may be original.’ Besides these, he adapted to the stage of his 
day Calderén’s Bien vengas mal si vienes solo and Rojas’ Lo que son mujeres, Lessing's 
Emilia Galotti, and at least nine plays from the French. The first of the comedies 
mentioned above, Indulgencia para todos, has often been regarded as his best. In 
addition to being written in strictest conformity to classic requirements, it is char- 
acterized by lightness of action and grace, and animation of dialogue. His other 
comedies are marked by substantially the same qualities. Contigo pan y cebolla has 
been critized by Menéndez y Pelayo as being among his weakest plays, because the 
author could never master that perfection of style necessary to prose if it is to be 
accepted on the stage of Spain.® 

Rivalling, if not surpassing, Gorostiza in the quality of his plays was Francisco 
Javier de Burgos, whose chief claim to literary fame, however, is his translations from 
Horace.® An intimate fondness for the poets of Greece and Rome determined Burgos’ 
taste in drama and caused him to side with the neo-classicists. On the other hand, 
he did not allow himself to be blinded to the beauties of non-classical literature; he 
knew and admired the masterpieces of his glorious predecessors in Spain. Though he 
was himself an ardent supporter of the unities, he protested against the too rigorous 
restriction of genius. His own belief held that movement and warmth of action, 
richness of meter, and natural language were not incompatible with these unities. 
What Javier de Burgos attempted to do in his own plays was to amalgamate the 
inspiration and elegance of Lope and Calderén with the rigidity of classicism. He 
believed that the poets of the siglo de oro by the union of these qualities could have 
risen to more splendid heights. 

Such a union was in fact the one real solution to the dramatic difficulties of pre- 
Romanticism. Moratfn realized it to a degree in his El si de las nifias; Gorostiza 
achieved it to a lesser degree in Lo que son mujeres and También hay secreto en mujer. 
But it was not preached or held as a doctrine by enough men of talent to have any 
considerable effect on the decadent drama. Most dramatists were either purely 
national or wholly classic in their attempts, the ones refusing to see virtue in the 
theories of the others. Javier de Burgos’ Los tres iguales (1818) !° was a conscious 
and not unsuccessful effort to harmonize the qualities of both. The argument of the 
play is that of Calderén’s Cuantas veo tantas quiero and Solis’ El amor al uso! The 


® Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesta hispano-americana, Madrid, 1911, 
I, 120. 

7 Una noche de alarma en Madrid, El amante jorobado, Las cuatro guirnaldas, El 
novio austro-ruso, Don Bonifacio, Virtud y patriotismo. La posadilla is a reworking of 
Las costumbres de antafio. ; 

8 Loc. cit. 

® Menéndez y Pelayo speaks of Javier de Burgos’ versions of Horace as the equal 
or superior of any foreign translations and as perfect as the originals in style, language 
and metrical form (Horacio en Espafia, Madrid, 1885, p. 149). 

10 Not played until 1827. His earlier plays were lost. 

1 Early in the year 1818 a discussion arose among a group of writers over the 
following question: ‘‘ ;Serfa posible escribir comedias en que, sin faltar a las reglas del 
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author asserts that he did not strive to eclipse these lights of the Golden Age, but 
wished to point out to the youth of his own day the road opened by Spain’s great 
dramatists, and to indicate the precautions that good taste advised to those who would 
follow their steps. 

In his next piece, El baile de mdéscaras (1832), Javier de Burgos continued what he 
had begun in his earlier one, to which it is somewhat inferior in several respects. 
Nevertheless, so well did he realize his purpose that the play has all the atmosphere of 
a comedy of the siglo de oro. The degree to which Burgos has combined in these 
two plays the virtues of the old Spanish theater with those of the neo-classic is re- 
markable. In this he succeeded more than any other, except perhaps Bretén de los 
Herreros. Los tres iguales and El baile de méscaras are among the most satisfying 
plays of the period. 

Among the Moratinistas should be mentioned the names of two writers who at- 
tained their lasting fame in a subsequent period. The first of these is Francisco 
Martinez de la Rosa, who wrote several comedies in support of good taste. His 
earliest dramatic work was a two-act comedy, El egoista o lo que puede un empleo 
(1812), written in the short space of a week. This was followed in 1821 by La nifia 
en la casa y la madre en la mdscara, a social-domestic play which possesses many of the 
author's best qualities. Not until he had introduced the Spanish theater to Romanti- 
cism did Martinez de la Rosa return to the comedia moratiniana, once in 1833 with 
Los celos infundados o el marido en la chimenea, and again in 1839 with La boda y el 
duelo. All of these plays were domestic comedies done in the manner of Moratin. 
That he achieved less than his master was due to a difference in genius for the type 
of plays he wrote. 

When Gorostiza withdrew from Spain in 1823, the Moratinistas remained without 
a leader. Had Martinez de la Rosa been in the country during the years that 
followed he would doubtless have been their chief. In October of 1824 the recognition 
and applause accorded a play bearing the title A Ja vejez viruelas * passed the leader- 
ship of this group to a new and unknown author, Bretén de los Herreros. The 
success of this first play, which was modeled on El si de las nifias, so encouraged 
Bretén that he gave himself up avidly to the making of plays of all kinds. During 
the years before Romanticism, translations constituted the bulk of his dramatic work. 
His original comedies were relatively few, and only part of these belong to the 
comedia moratiniana. In fact, his claim to the brief leadership he held in the Moratin 
group rests chiefly upon three pieces, A Ja vejez viruelas, Los dos sobrinos o la escuela de 
los parientes (1825), and A Madrid me vuelvo (1828). His increasing popularity be- 
came fixed with the last of these three. Bretén wrote several other comedies during 
this period, butnone were so marked by the characteristics of the comedia casera as 
those mengioned. With Marcela o gcudl de los tres? (1832), he achieved his greatest 
triumph and cast off the shackles of classicism, giving independence to his own genius 
and posed with one stroke the path of his future greatness. 

ins to mentida.a few of the more important lesser figures of neo- 
eueau comedy. "Many writers in that day were outstanding because of the frequency 


arte, se diese a la accién y al lenguaje el movimiento y el calor que se nota en las 
producciones de nuestro teatro antiguo?” Javier de Burgos sustained that it was 
‘posible hacer comedias en que se reuniesen las condiciones indicadas,”’ and to prove 
his contention he wrote Los tres iguales (cf. Advertencia to Los tres iguales, Madrid, 
1828). 

#2 Written in 1817. 
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with which new works came from their pens, and quality was often far from being a 
determining factor. Vicente Rodriguez de Arellano was a fecund playwright of the 
turn of the century who came to be a semi-classicist toward the end of his life (he 
died sometime after 1806). He was a fair poet, and a good translator, but a poor 
dramatist. La fulgencia o los dos manidticos (1801) is representative of him. It is 
mediocre, but yet not uninteresting; characterization satisfies, but the author was 
unable to harmonize the characters with the action. 

Better known as translators than as original dramatists were Félix Enciso 
Castrill6n and José Maria Carnerero. Their minds were inspired by every likely 
theme and their plays range from simple Joas to tragedy, including every type of 
comedy. The former was the exponent of the comedia de costumbres during the first 
quarter of the century. Both were playwrights of little worth. The support they 
gave to the struggle for the supremacy of good taste may be counted as their service 
to the theater. 

José Vicente Alonso was a member of a group of writers whose intellectual center 
was Granada and whose chief representative was Javier de Burgos, if Martinez de la 
Rosa be not included. He translated from the English, Dutch and French, and wrote 
three comedies himself. Juan José Aparicio was the author of two patriotic comedies, 
the themes of which were taken from the Napoleonic invasion. The Marqués de 
Casa-Cajigal translated from the French and Italian, and was the author of several 
original pieces. Manuel Bravo, Juan Luis Estremera, José Maqueda, Antonio 
Marqués y Espejo, Tadeo Moreno Gonzalez Garcia, Marfa Lorenzo de los Rios, and 
Antonio Valladares each gave several comedies to the stage of Spain. But none, with 
one or two exceptions, devoted much time or energy to dramatic composition; nearly 
all were writers whose plays were only incidentals in a life of regular duties. 

Numerous, too, were the writers of this period who are represented in the pre- 
Romantic theater by a single comedy. They were men who were better known by 
their activities in various offices and capacities other than dramatic, and as writers 
they enjoyed renown in subjects ranging from jurisprudence to science, theology and 
philosophy. 

No mention has yet been made of the contribution of the so-called Sevillian 
school to comedy. This ‘‘school” received a fresh impulse in 1793 from the establish- 
ment of the Academia de Letras Humanas. To this gathering belonged some of the 
most famous names of the time, representing men who early began to recover from 
the decadence that was afflicting Spain: Blanco White, José Maria Roldan, José 
Manuel Arjona, Alberto Lista, Félix José Reinoso, Cayetano Maria de Huarte, 
Crist6bal de Befia, Justino Matute y Gaviria, Manuel Marfa del M4rmol, Juan 
Bautista Arriaza, and José Marchena. All were poets and many of them superior. 
What excellence they possessed was partially due to their sincere attempt to revive 
the glories of their illustrious antecedents of the siglo de oro, Herrera and Rioja. The 
role they played in the drama of this time was, however, so small as to make their 
influence in this genre almost negligible. Of them all only five have any dramatic 
composition whatsoever to their credit, and the most of this consists of translations. 
The Sevillians were interested in poetry at its best rather than as a vehicle for 
dramatic plots or action. Vv 


If there was any one phase of the dramatic movement of the pre-Romantic period 
that left a lasting impression upon Spanish drama it was, beyond a doubt, that of 
translation. The circumstances of the time considered, from neither the national 
school nor the neo-classic could the theater have gone forward to new life and restora- 
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tion. A drama coming from a fusion of the two was nowhere in sight as the period 
drew to a close, for the writers of Spain, with rare exceptions, had not yet learned to 
unite the qualities of both. Spanish drama found its escape through different 
channels, Romanticism, the comedia de costumbres, and the piéce a thése as later es- 
poused by Tamayo y Baus. Yet it was not the national or the neo-classic drama that 
had prepared the theater for Romanticism or the thesis play, and the costumbrista 
comedy would very likely have come with Bretén had the two schools never existed. 
More important as a cause contributory to the regeneration of the Spanish theater 
was a third phase of the pre-Romantic drama—translation. As a movement in this 
epoch it can hardly be identified; but it can be observed as a fairly distinct phase of 
the whole. Translation had its leaders and its minor exponents, among them men 
whose output was really prodigious. Through translation the theater of the Penin- 
sula kept its contact with, and drew new life from, the theaters of the rest of Europe. 

Dramatic translations had found more or less favor from the earliest years of 
their appearance in Spain. They may be said properly to have begun with the 
Marqués de San Juan’s rendition of Corneille’s Cinna in 1713. This was shortly 
followed by Caifiizares’s translation of the Iphigénie of Racine. From now on the 
theaters of Europe poured their plays upon the boards of Spain, until by the end of 
the century France, Italy, England, and Germany were supplying much of the reper- 
tory of the Spanish playhouses. 

The pre-Romantic years showed a still keener interest in foreign drama, an in- 
terest that lapsed only during the years of the Peninsular War, and produced several 
figures who stand out preeminently as translators: Vicente Rodriguez de Arellano, 
Dionisio Solis, José Maria Carnerero, Félix Enciso Castrill6n. These men made 
translations by the dozens. To theirs may be added literally scores of other names, 
including that of almost every dramatist of the first thirty years of the century. 
The theater of this time was very active, original plays were not in sufficient number 
to supply the demand, and translations appeared daily, being made, says Mesonero 
Romanos, with good taste in selection and care in the rendition. He mentions Enciso, 
Solfs and Carnerero as the outstanding translators." Larra, not so enthusiastic over 
the quality of the work in general, mentions Moratin, Marchena, Gorostiza, Ventura 
de la Vega and Bretén de los Herreros as the best of the translators." 

The most fertile and the most attractive field for the translators of Spain was the 
drama of France, and upon it they drew most heavily. Literally hundreds of French 
plays were done into Spanish, and more than once a same piece was translated by differ- 
ent scribes. It would require much space even to name all the authors whose plays were 
adapted for the stage of Spain. The great dramatists of French classicism, Corneille 
Racine, Moliére, vied for popularity with Crébillon, Voltaire, Marivaux, Destouches, 
Picard, Duval, Regnard, Scribe, and with many lesser figures. The French vaudeville 
was an inexhaustible source. Contemporary authors were drawn upon with great 
frequency and often without discrimination; any French play that fell into the hands 
of the translators was likely material for rendition into Spanish. 

The favorite Italian authors were Alfieri, Metastasio, and Goldoni. Shakespeare 
supplied most of the plays from the English theater, and almost always they were 
drawn indirectly, through the French of Ducis. In Germany Schiller, Lessing, and 
Kotzebue were the preferred authors for the drama-seeking Spaniard. 

What translation meant to the Spanish stage was new ideas, new form, new 


18 Trabajos no coleccionados, Madrid, 1905, II, 417-18. 
44 Obras, 5a ed., Paris, 1885, II, 87. 
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methods and, ultimately, new life. This rubbing of elbows with other theaters 
helped finally to open for the home stage the way of future progress. It brought to 
the creative mind in Spain new conceptions of drama and its technique; it brought 
the people into contact with a new and different life. It helped not only to revive 
the Spanish drama, but made Spain a neighbor to the other countries of Europe. 


Vv 

As has already been said, the pre-Romantic period was in Spanish literature a 
continuation of that decadence which had begun with the end of the Golden Age, and 
was distinguished from the rest of it by an increased prevalence of translation and by 
the rise of neo-classicism to its apogee. The neo-classic tendency was the chief 
phase of the native drama of the first thirty years of the century. At first it struggled 
unequally with traditionalism; but by the middle of the period it came (helped 
greatly by translation) to be the dominating movement in drama. Its rise in popu- 
larity was due chiefly to the superiority of its exponents and to their mingling of 
Spanish elements with the classical formalities. On the whole, however, the drama 
of the entire period was inferior, and even its high spots (Moratin, Gorostiza, Burgos), 
though above mediocrity, are yet below first rank. 

Yet, decadence is seldom without its great. Art had already produced Goya, 
and even the theater of this period was not wanting in a genius. He was not found 
among the scribes, however, but among the actors, and his name was Isidoro MAiquez, 
the one great light in the darkness of this theatrical night. By his superior acting he 
gave life and merit to many a sterile play of his time, though even he, says a critic, 
had his “‘ribetes de traducido . . . de Talma, su émulo.” * But Maiquez was as 
great or greater than Talma and yielded to him in nothing pertaining to his art. 
He is a surprising phenomenon in the theater of his time. 

The most that can be said of the drama of pre-Romanticism is that it represents 
the culmination of a noble effort to rise above the debased state in which it had wal- 
lowed for so many years. That it succeeded in this to some degree cannot be denied, 
for the plays of Moratin and Gorostiza are decidedly above those of, say, Comella and 
Zavala. To be sure, they fall short of greatness; but they are better than the dramas 
they strove to offset. Yet the chief accomplishment of this period was that it 
showed beyond cavil that the classic play was not for Spaniards, either in composition 
or in its full appreciation. Even in pieces built’ under the requirements, the most 
success was had, as has been stated, when the Spanish elements were brought to the 
fore. Intrinsically the drama of the pre-Romantic period has little literary worth 
and, as a whole, compares unfavorably with that of other flourishing periods. With 
it Spain’s long decadence was brought to a close. 

Paut Patrick ROGERS 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


15 José Yxart, El arte escénico en Espafia, Barcelona, 1894-96, I, 15. 
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PASCAL ET LA CRITIQUE CONTEMPORAINE 


En ces temps d’anniversaires romantiques, tandis que le gouvernement francais, 
l'Institut et la Sorbonne célébrent, avec toute la pompe officielle, les centenaires de la 
Préface de Cromwell et d’Hernani, plus d’un lecteur a di remarquer, non sans surprise, 
que la faveur réelle de la critique semble se porter vers les classiques du XVI le siécle, 
pluté6t que vers Hugo ou vers Lamartine. Rien n’est plus remarquable, dans la 
production littéraire de ces derniéres années, que le trés grand nombre de travaux 
qu’ont inspirés un Racine, un La Fontaine, un Ronsard; et nous ne parlons point 
tant de théses universitaires que d’articles tout vibrants d’admiration, par des 
hommes tels que P. Valéry, A. Gide, J. Giraudoux ou l’abbé Bremond. Le roman- 
tisme maintenant accepté sans révolte et docilement intégré 4 notre étre spirituel, 
allons-nous, 4 sa lumiére, mieux comprendre le classicisme, et reconnaitre que Ron- 
sard et Racine sont peut-étre nos plus grands poétes, que La Fontaine, plus que nos 
symbolistes, a laissé des modéles achevés de versification libre et de “‘ poésie pure’’? 

Il en est un, parmi ces auteurs francais classiques, qui semble avoir attiré, plus 
que tout autre, les discussions et les commentaires. Innombrables sont les articles 
qu’a fait naitre, en 1923, la célébration du centenaire de Pascal;* l’érudition con- 
temporaine a renouvelé, sur certains points, notre connaissance du grand Janséniste. 
Nous voudrions ici, trés modestement, ‘‘faire le point’’ et préciser les résultats les 
plus nets de ces récentes recherches et de tant d’ouvrages, dont quelques-uns sont 
difficilement accessibles. En méme temps, 4 travers la masse confuse des écrits 
contradictoires qui, tour 4 tour, divinisent ou rabaissent Pascal, nous essayerons de 
dégager quelle semble étre la tendance dominante de nos contemporains. On sait 
quelle admiration éperdue le XI Xe siécle presque tout entier a professée pour ce 
“‘romantique parmi les classiques.’’ Un Pascal tourmenté par son “gouffre,” et 
hardi jusqu’a devancer les poétes les plus fulgurants par ses ‘‘ raccourcis d’atomes,” 
un Pascal sceptique, pessimiste, puis pragmatiste et fidéiste, a enchanté successive- 
ment les contemporains de V. Cousin et de Vigny, de Schopenhauer et de Sully- 
Prudhomme, de Lachelier et de William James. A la fin du siécle dernier, il était 
courant de rencontrer des titres tels que “Pascal, Ibsen, Dostoieski,” “‘ Pascal et 
Nietzsche” ou “‘L’orientation pascalienne de la philosophie frangaise.” 

Un examen attentif de la récente littérature pascalienne semble révéler une tout 
autre attitude. Certes, nous aimons encore Pascal, et l’auteur des Pensées n’est 
peut-étre si durement traité que parce qu’on le sent si vivant et si fort. Mais lui 
accordons-nous toujours ce rang exceptionnel, cette adoration exclusive qui le rendait 
presque “tabou” et le préservait de toute réserve dans l’éloge? Depuis quelques 
années, des attaques, d’abord dispersées et timides, puis de plus en plus nombreuses 
et hardies, insistent sur les faiblesses de l’homme chez Pascal, sur les lacunes de sa 
philosophie et de sa critique. On examine plus froidement sa démonstration de la 
vérité du christianisme, et on en apercoit les félures. Allons-nous voir la France du 


1 Nous donnons, a la fin de cet article, une liste des travaux de quelque impor- 
tance parus sur Pascal depuis 1910. Nous renverrons, au cours de ces pages, aux 
numéros en chiffres romains de notre bibliographie. 
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XXe siécle revenir envers Pascal a l’attitude, naguére si honnie, d’un Voltaire,—d’un 
Voltaire élargi certes par deux siécles de réflexion sur l’expérience religieuse et de dis- 
cussion sur le lyrisme et le poéme en prose? 


Le premier point sur lequel de récentes études ont prétendu apporter du nouveau 
est la maladie de Pascal. Les médecins lettrés aiment 4 donner leur diagnostic rétro- 
spectif sur la pierre de Montaigne, la toux de Moliére ou la soi-disant folie de Pascal. 
La variété méme de ces diagnostics permet de suivre l’évolution déconcertante des 
théories médicales. Aprés avoir reconnu dans la maladie de Pascal la tuberculose, 
qu’on déclarait avoir été héréditaire dans sa famille, voici que nos médecins modernes, 
se refusant a croire aussi aisément que la génération précédente a l’hérédité, voient en 
notre auteur une victime de la maladie a l’ordre du jour: le cancer (XCII). M. Léon 
Daudet, qui étudia autrefois la médecine, a prononcé une autre hypothése, également 
invérifiable d’ailleurs: la syphilis. D’autres recherchent la cause des migraines de 
Pascal (XCI). Ce sont la jeux de savants, auxquels nous ne nous arréterons guére. 
De méme, les psychologues spécialistes de mysticisme religieux discutent pour savoir 
si Pascal, lorsqu’il écrivait en téte de son Mémorial le mot: FEU, avait effectivement 
apercu dans un accés d’hallucination, une flamme, ou parlait d’un feu métaphorique. 
Tout ce que l’on saura jamais de certain sur la maladie de Pascal, c’est que, comme 
Rousseau, comme Nietzsche, comme Proust, Pascal n’était point absolument sain et 
normal; que sa philosophie—Aldous Huxley le lui reproche encore vivement aujourd’ 
hui—est une philosophie de malade. Cette philosophie en est-elle moins valable pour 
cela? Nous ne le croyons pas. Une bonne partie de l’humanité n’est pas composée 
de gens bien portants et absolument normaux; et méme pour les autres, la vision d’un 
Proust ou d’un Pascal reste plus révélatrice que celle d’un optimiste bien portant qui 
n’a jamais souffert de dyspepsie. 

Les biographes récents de Pascal concentrent leur attention sur certains aspects 
de sa courte existence: la période dite mondaine de notre janséniste a été fouillée par 
Chamaillard dans un livre bien informé, mais touffu et quelquefois partial (XXIV; Cf. 
aussi CXI). M. Lanson, dans un magistral article qui est un modéle de méthode en 
histoire littéraire, a nettement prouvé que Pascal est l’auteur du Discours sur les 
Passions de l'amour (LXV). Le savant chez Pascal suscite en outre une vive curiosité 
chez nos contemporains: aprés Duhem et Strowski, MM. Brunschvicg (XXII), 
Caillat (XXIII), L. Fabre (XXX VII) ont examiné l’ceuvre scientifique de Pascal et 
la profonde empreinte que ses études mathématiques et physiques ont laissée sur le 
philosophe des Pensées. M. Jovy a étalé sans merci la vanité et la dureté fort peu 
chrétiennes dont Pascal fit preuve dans sa querelle scientifique avec Saint Ange (LVI). 
—Les sources de Pascal présentent un autre ordre de problémes aux chercheurs mo- 
dernes: 4 cdté des vieilles, et toujours actuelles, questions sur la dette de Pascal envers 
Montaigne et envers Méré, on a découvert les nombreux emprunts faits par le grand 
Janséniste aux apologistes de la Renaissance (XCIV), et en particulier aux Jésuites. 
M. Blanchet, dans un article fort original (IX) a prouvé en particulier que l’argument 
du pari venait 4 Pascal des Jésuites, et directement du pére Sirmard, qu’il avait fort 
maltraité dans sa dix-huitiéme Provinciale. 


* Cette orientation nouvelle de la critique pascalienne a déja été notée par M. 
Milon dans un article récent (LXXVI). Mais M. Milon n’a envisagé que les deux 
adversaires les plus illustres des Pensées, l’abbé Bremond et Paul Valéry. Nous 
procéderons ici 4 un examen plus détaillé de la littérature pascalienne de ces derniéres 
années. 
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Mais le point qui a soulevé les discussions les plus véhémentes et les passions les 
plus acharnées est le jansénisme de Pascal. La plupart d’entre nous, accoutumés 4 
ne pas séparer de Port-Royal l’auteur des Provinciales, peuvent s’étonner qu’il puisse 
seulement exister 4 ce propos un probléme. Toute une école de Pascalisants a néan- 
moins soutenu, dans ces derniéres années, que leur auteur n’avait jamais fait partie de 
Port-Royal, ou qu’il s’en était séparé, qu’il était, dans tous les cas, mort catholique 
orthodoxe; un érudit, M. Jovy, a méme prononcé: ‘‘C’est Port-Royal qui I’a tué.” 

“Je ne suis pas de Port-Royal,”’ déclarait l’auteur de la dix-septiéme Provinciale; 
la phrase a fait couler beaucoup d’encre. Nous pouvons accorder dés l’abord que 
Pascal, en effet et dans un certain sens, n’a jamais appartenu a “l’inner circle,” 
au saint des saints de Port-Royal. Mais a-t-il jamais renié ses amis? Une année 
avant sa mort survint la querelle du formulaire. Tous les ecclésiastiques de France 
étaient contraints de signer un formulaire condamnant les cing propositions; les 
Messieurs de Port-Royal conseillérent aux religieuses un moyen terme habile: elles 
signeraient sur le droit en réservant le fait. Pascal, plus bouillant et moins diplomate 
que les Solitaires, s’emporta contre ce compromis et bl4ma cette tiédeur dans la dé- 
fense de la vérité. Des paroles un peu vives furent sans doute échangées de part et 
d’autre; il y eut froissement; est-ce 4 dire que Pascal s’écarta alors du jansénisme pour 
adopter un catholicisme plus orthodoxe? On ne saurait légitimement tirer cette con- 
clusion de la querelle du formulaire, puisque le seul reproche que Pascal adressa 4 ses 
amis fut de ne pas étre assez jansénistes. 

Le 19 aofit 1662, Blaise Pascal mourait 4 Paris, aprés avoir regu les sacrements 
de M. Beurrier, curé de Saint-Etienne du Mont. L’auteur des Pensées a-t-il modifié 
son attitude entre 1661 et 1662? Nous ne savons rien de positif sur cette mystérieuse 
année. On a pu supposer que des papiers désavouant le jansénisme avaient été dé- 
truits par la famille de Pascal; mais l’hypothése est toute gratuite. Les innombrables 
discussions qui se sont élevées depuis vingt ans sur ce point ont toutes pour base les 
témoignages de Beurrier. 

Au mois de janvier 1665, l’archevéque de Paris, l’ancien précepteur de Louis 
XIV, Hardouin de Péréfixe, fit appeler le curé de Saint-Etienne et lui demanda pour- 
quoi il avait accordé l’absolution et les sacrements 4 Pascal, Janséniste notoire. 
Beurrier répondit que son paroissien lui avait paru d'une orthodoxie parfaite et dé- 
taché du jansénisme. Madame Périer et les amis de Pascal ne tardérent pas a ap- 
prendre cette déclaration; ils protestérent aussit6t, en reprochant a4 Beurrier d’avoir 
mal interprété les paroles de Pascal; tant et si bien que, lorsqu’on voulut se servir de 
son témoignage pour une édition des Pensées A tendances catholiques, Beurrier se 
rétracta formellement dans une lettre 4 Madame Périer (du 12 juin 1671; voir cette 
lettre dans Jovy, Pascal Inédit, vol. ii, p. 454). Cette lettre ne nous est connue, il est 
vrai, que par des sources jansénistes; mais il n’existe aucune raison sérieuse de douter 
de son authenticité. ‘‘J’ai bien reconnu,” avouait le curé de Saint-Etienne, “que ces 
paroles pouvaient avoir un autre sens que celui que je leur avais donné,” et il souhaitait 
de bon cceur n’avoir jamais fait sa premiére déclaration. 

Tel était l’état de la question jusqu’a ces derniéres années: On admettait que les 
derniéres paroles de Pascal avaient été mal comprises par un prétre peu subtil. 
Cependant M. Jovy, professeur au collége de Vitry-le-Frangois, qui, plus que tout 
autre chercheur, a ajouté récemment a notre connaissance de Pascal (L 4 LX), _ 
découvrait en 1908, sous la poussiére de la Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, a Paris, les 
Mémoires inédits de Beurrier. Dans une page révélatrice de ces Mémoires, ce prétre 
revenait 4 sa premiére affirmation: il confirmait que Pascal, 4 son lit de mort, gémissait 
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de voir ces divisions entre les fidéles; qu'il avait reconnu son ignorance dans “ces 
questions si difficiles de la grace et de la prédestination” (LI, p. 490), et qu'il avait 
déclaré sa parfaite soumission 4 Jésus-Christ et 4 son vicaire le pape. 

La publication de ces Mémoires a déchainé une véritable guerre entre les com- 
mentateurs de Pascal: et nous ne prétendons pas décider en quelques lignes d’une 
question infiniment complexe. MM. Jovy, Strowski (CIII), Chevalier, l’'auteur du 
meilleur ouvrage d’ensemble récemment paru sur Pascal (X XVI), et méme, avec plus 
de nuances et de fines réserves, l’abbé Bremond (XIV et XVIII), ont accepté comme 
valide et irréfutable le nouveau témoignage de Beurrier. Pour eux, Pascal aurait, a 
la fin de sa vie, désavoué ses erreurs jansénistes et serait docilement revenu au bercail 
catholique. Au contraire, M. Gazier, que son zéle a fait appeler le dernier Janséniste 
(XLI), M. Brunschvicg (XXII), M. Laporte (LXIII), ont rassemblé des arguments 
impressionnants contre cette interprétation. ‘‘Testis unus, testis nullus,” ont-ils 
protesté tout d’abord, selon le vieil adage de la critique. Un seul témoin, en effet, et 
un témoin peu sir. Ces Mémoires, écrits par le curé de Saint-Etienne a l’age de 
84 ans, bien des années aprés l’événement, contiennent d’autres erreurs de fait, et 
leur validité est sujette 4 caution. Beurrier, d’ailleurs, n’y rapporte pas les paroles 
méme de Pascal, et il a pu mal comprendre les confessions de son paroissien. Le 
profane se trouve d’autant plus embarrassé a se faire une opinion dans ces questions 
si enchevétrées, que, de part et d’autre, le sentiment et l’esprit de parti paraissent 
l’avoir emporté sur la froide critique. 

Le bon sens, toujours ami des solutions moyennes, nous semblerait pouvoir con- 
clure ainsi: il est A peu prés certain que, vers la fin de sa vie, Pascal dit s’éloigner, non 
pas de Port-Royal, mais de la polémique querelleuse de Port-Royal, et peut-étre des 
controverses théologiques, dans lesquelles il reconnaissait son incompétence. Cer- 
taines des Pensées (par exemple, les numéros 781 et 865 de l’édition Brunschvicg) 
gardent la trace d’une attitude plus détachée envers les Jansénistes. Ceci accordé, 
nous croyons que M. Jovy et ses amis sont tombés dans I’erreur coutumiére de nos 
érudits modernes, absorbés dans la poursuite de l’inédit. Nous avons tendance, 
aussit6t qu’un document nouveau vient au jour, 4 lui accorder une importance ex- 
cessive, et A négliger aussit6t toutes les données antérieures du probléme, au lieu 
d’interpréter l’inédit 4 la lumiére des connaissances anciennes, et de lui accorder une 
valeur relative. Dans le cas de Pascal—et quelque importance que puisse avoir pour 
les catholiques cette confession in extremis—des déclarations obscures, faites par un 
malade dans les derniers jours de sa vie, ne sauraient prévaloir, nous semble-t-il, 
contre tout le reste d’une existence. La hardiesse, l’immoralité si l'on veut, des 
tragédies de Racine, n’est en rien atténuée par sa conversion postérieure. Quand 
bien méme !’on prouverait que, de 1661 4 1662, Pascal se soit rapproché du catholi- 
cisme, il n’en reste pas moins qu’ il est l’auteur des Provinciales, et que, dans les Pensées 
la psychologie de Pascal, sa philosophie, sa position comme sa solution du probléme 
religieux, sont fonciérement jansénistes. 

Les divergences entre ces deux groupes de Pascalisants se retrouvent sur toutes 
les questions que pose l’interprétation des Pensées. L’éternel et insoluble débat sur 
le plan de l’apologie pascalienne se poursuit parmi nos contemporains. La difficulté 
du probléme, mieux reconnue, nous rend plus indulgents envers les Messieurs de 
Port-Royal qui éditérent pour la premiére fois le livre. Il était trop aisé 4 un V. 
Cousin de les traiter de faussaires. Ils nous ont du moins conservé le manuscrit 
original, et c'est beaucoup (Voir XX XIX). Le texte de Pascal ne pouvait paraitre 4 
ses contemporains aussi sacro-saint qu'il est pour nous aprés deux siécles et demi. 
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Nos successeurs, sans doute, ne s’indigneront pas moins des libertés que prirent avec 
Madame Bovary ou avec le roman de Proust les premiers éditeurs de ces ouvrages. 

Les éditions modernes des Pensées ne prétendent point reconstituer le plan perdu 
de Pascal. La plupart se contentent, avec M. Brunschvicg, de classer les fragments 
selon les sujets qu’ils traitent. Mais cette modestie méme peut avoir ses inconvéni- 
ents. M. Brunschvicg est obligé de séparer des pensées qui se ressemblent par plus 
d’un aspect, si elles différent par d'autres; il établit au contraire entre d'autres pensées 
des rapprochements qui faussent peut-étre l’intention de l’auteur. Pascal, ainsi 
morcelé, ne laisse pas de paraitre flottant et incohérent. ‘Pascal incohérent!"” 
s'écrie M. Stewart indigné; ‘‘Lui qui était d’une cohérence implacable” (C). Il est 
également certain que nos éditions modernes des Pensées nous donnent indistincte- 
ment tout un ensemble de notes prises par Pascal 4 des périodes trés diverses de sa vie; 
certaines, semble-t-il, sont des passages notés par la plume de Pascal au temps od il 
préparait les Provinciales, que nous incorporons ainsi de force 4 l’Apologie, oi ils 
n'ont que faire. D’autres peuvent étre les réponses supposées de quelque incrédule, 
des fragments presque dramatiques, des dialogues, od Pascal préte 4 un personnage 
fictif telle idée qu'il est loin de prendre lui-méme 4 son compte. Malheureusement, 
selon quel critére ferons-nous cette délicate discrimination? Nous risquons de re- 
tomber dans I’arbitraire des plans échafaudés au gré de chaque commentateur. 

M. Stewart, professeur a l’université de Cambridge, auteur d’une suite de ser- 
mons fort originaux sur “‘la sainteté de Pascal” (XCIX), a offert, dans un curieux 
article du French Quarterly (C) une suggestion nouvelle. Il voudrait ne conserver 
dans les Pensées que les fragments destinés par Pascal 4 son apologie, et classer ces 
fragments selon le plan de Filleau de la Chaise. Les Pascalisants connaissent de 
longue date ce curieux Discours, auquel nous devons la restitution la plus exacte des 
intentions de Pascal. M. V. Giraud a donné en 1922 une nouvelle édition de ce préci- 
eux opuscule (XXXIX). Vers 1658, dans le poétique décor de Port-Royal, Pascal fit, 
pendant deux ou trois heures, une conférence A quelques jansénistes, sur cette apologie 
a laquelle il travaillait. Sa parole éloquente frappa fortement ses auditeurs, et l’un 
d’eux (probablement Filleau de la Chaise, bien que le Discours ait parfois été attribué 
a Goibaud-Dubois) rédigea, en 1666, les souvenirs que lui avait laissés la vibrante ex- 
position de Pascal. Ces souvenirs, rédigés huit ans aprés l’événement, ne peuvent 
nous inspirer une confiance aussi enthousiaste qu’Aa M. Stewart; entre 1658 et 1662, 
Pascal lui-méme a pu changer plusieurs fois la disposition projetée de ses arguments. 
N’a-t-il pas déclaré lui-méme: ‘‘La derniére chose qu’on trouve en faisant un ouvrage 
est de savoir celle qu’il faut mettre la premiére’’? Mais nous accorderons volontiers 
que ces pages de Filleau de la Chaise sont probablement le meilleur, ou le moins mau- 
vais, moyen que nous possédions de reconstituer le plan de Pascal. Souhaitons que 
M. Stewart nous donne quelque jour |’édition dont il a tracé le plan ingénieux.* 

Quand tout est dit sur le plan que Pascal aurait adopté, sur l’ordre irréprochable 
que ce géométre aurait pu apporter 4 sa démonstration, il n’en reste pas moins chez nos 


* D’aprés Filleau de la Chaise, les grandes lignes de l’apologie auraient été: 
a) peinture psychologique de l'homme, composé inexplicable de faiblesse et de gran- 
deur; b) tentatives des philosophes pour résoudre cette énigme: les uns ne voient que 
la grandeur, les autres que la faiblesse de l'homme; 3) la religion chrétienne seule donne 
la clef du probléme. Histoire du peuple juif. Autorité des miracles et des prophé- 
ties. Filleau de la Chaise invoque nettement la grande place que Pascal voulait 
accorder au coeur dans son apologie, mais il ne mentionne point l’argument du pari, 
que Pascal n’y destinait peut-étre pas. 
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contemporains ce doute alarmant qui faisait déja dire 4 Sainte-Beuve: ‘Pascal, ad- 
mirable écrivain quand il achéve, est peut-étre plus grand encore quand il est inter- 
rompu.” La gloire de l’auteur des Pensées n’a assurément rien perdu a ce qu’il ait 
laissé son grand ceuvre inachevé. Outre que les faiblesses de son exégése et de sa 
métaphysique apparaitraient plus criantes dans une apologie compléte et ordonnée, 
qui sait si Pascal, en polissant son style, en unissant les uns aux autres ses jaillisse- 
ments fulgurants, n’aurait pas détruit la poésie étrange qui nous attire aujourd'hui 
dans son livre? Nous n’irons pas jusqu’a dire avec un critique récent par trop icono- 
claste: ‘‘Il y a tant de platitudes dans les Pensées qu'on frémit de songer 4 tout ce que 
Pascal allait y ajouter pour arriver au nombre requis de parties, de chapitres et de 
paragraphes” (XCIII), mais on ne peut s’empécher de reconnaitre que, si les Pensées 
étaient devenues l’apologie achevée que préparait leur auteur, elles ne seraient peut- 
étre pas beaucoup plus lues de nos jours que le Discours sur I’ Histoire universelle, le 
Génie du Christianisme, ou tout simplement les Provinciales. 

Plus révélatrices que les discussions des érudits sont les études récentes sur Pascal 
ou perce une attitude nouvelle envers ce génie que la critique, naguére encore, savait 
seulement déifier. Il est surtout curieux que cette “‘révolte” contre Pascal,—pour 
employer un mot un peu fort—ne vienne pas seulement du camp de la libre-pensée, 
les réserves formulées par les auteurs catholiques, leurs reproches quelquefois brutaux, 
sont plus inquiétants encore. 

La premiére décade du XXe siécle, interprétant Pascal selon les doctrines alors 
a la mode, avait complaisamment retrouvé dans les Pensées son pragmatisme et son 
fidéisme. On louait l’apologiste de Port-Royal d’avoir bafoué la ‘‘raison impuissante,”’ 
et d’avoir fondé la croyance sur la volonté et le coeur. ‘Tout notre raisonnement se 
réduit 4 céder au sentiment,” avait déclaré Pascal, en précurseur, croyait-on, du 
volontairisme de W. James et de l’intuition bergsonienne. Son apologie paraissait 
d’autant plus convaincante qu’elle s’'appuyait sur le coeur, et non sur la raison. 

Admettre que la raison ne peut prouver l’existence de Dieu, c’est 14 cependant un 
aveu bien compromettant pour un défenseur de la religion. Les critiques catholiques 
d’aujourd’hui adoptent une tout autre attitude. Nos théologiens contemporains, 
férus de thomisme et de scolastique, préférent un docteur raisonnable ou raisonneur, 
tel que Saint Thomas, a un Pascal qui ne dissimule pas son mépris pour la pauvre rai- 
son humaine (LXIX). On ne saurait leur donner tort. II faut avoir déja réfléchi 
sur bien des sujets, il faut avoir quelque teinture d’histoire de la philosophie et d’his- 
toire des sciences, pour reconnaitre qu’il y a des choses qui échappent A toute démon- 
stration. Les ‘‘primaires’’ et la masse des fidéles ne respecteront jamais beaucoup 
une religion, dont la raison se dit impuissante 4 démontrer la vérité. Leur demander 
de croire, d’accepter les dogmes et le culte uniquement pour les raisons du cceur, c’est 
pour |’Eglise travailler A sa perte assurée. Aussi voyons-nous aujourd'hui les cri- 
tiques catholiques de Pascal concentrer leurs efforts sur ce probléme troublant: le 
réle de la raison dans l’apologie pascalienne. Les uns prétendent qu’on fausse la 
pensée de Pascal en insistant a l’excés sur sa peinture de la faiblesse humaine; c’est 
ainsi que l’édition la plus répandue, celle de M. Brunschvicg, rassemble dans la section 
II tous les fragments ou est proclamée I’infirmité de l'homme et de son intelligence, 
tandis que l'autre aspect de l’antithése pascalienne, la grandeur de l'homme, n’ap- 
parait que dans des pensées dispersées ¢a et 1a dans le reste du livre. Il ya la une 
disposition qui, sans avoir été voulue peut-étre par l’éditeur, peut vicier notre interpré- 
tation des Pensées; et, si l'on se rappelle la place que Pascal accordait dans son projet 
d’apologie aux miracles, aux prophéties, arguments historiques et “ raisonnables,” on 
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conviendra en effet que nos prédecesseurs de 1900-1910 ont fortement exagéré le 
“fidéisme’’ de Pascal (Voir LX VIII, et XXVI, X XVII). 

Les catholiques orthodoxes vont plus loin. Pour eux, si l’on en juge par un article 
trés important de l’abbé Bremond (XVI), cet abétissement de la raison que demande 
Pascal est la marque d’une théologie janséniste; c’est pour les jansénistes seuls que la 
raison, irrémédiablement affaiblie par le péché originel, s’avoue incapable de prouver 
Dieu. Pour le catholicisme, la vérité de la religion ne se sent pas seulement, elle se 
démontre. Et d’ailleurs, si la raison est corrompue depuis la faute d’Adam, par quel 
prodige le cveur seul a-t-il pu échapper 4 cette condamnation et rester pour nous un 
instrument de connaissance plus fidéle? Pour l’abbé Bremond, historien et apdtre 
du mysticisme, si l’on sent le besoin de faire appel 4 autre chose qu’a I’intelligence, que 
l’on s’adresse 4 la connaissance mystique, qui ne vient, elle, ni du coeur, ni de l’esprit. 
Les mystiques, dit-il, nous transportent dans un autre ordre, ils possédent une autre 
réalité, et ne nous demandent pas de ces tours de prestidigitation qu’exige de nous un 
Pascal. L’apologétique des Pensées, pour l’historien du sentiment religieux, est par la 
“vouée a la contradiction et a l’impuissance.’’ Elle veut discipliner la volonté pour 
obtenir d’elle un ‘“‘escamotage,”’ faire paraitre gris ce qui est rose. Elle fait, trop 
habilement, disparaitre les raisons de ne pas croire, comme la prestidigitation d’un 
Voltaire fait disparaitre les raisons de croire (XVI). C'est aussi chez l'abbé Bremond 
(en particulier, dans le quatriéme volume de son Histoire du Sentiment religieux, XIV) 
qu’il faut chercher la plus rigoureuse mise en accusation de la théologie pascalienne 
qui ait encore été tentée. Jusqu’a lui, on peut dire que le jansénisme avait toujours eu 
la sympathie des historiens et des professeurs frangais. Grface peut-étre au mervei- 
lleux ouvrage de Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal apparaissait comme I'unique foyer de vie 
religieuse au XVIle siécle. Le nouveau critique ne ménage pas son admiration a la 
souplesse et a la fine psychologie de Sainte-Beuve, mais, théologien de profession, 
ancien jésuite lui-méme, il veut remettre l’hérésie janséniste 4 sa vraie place; contraire- 
ment a l’opinion encore aujourd’hui répandue, il soutient que Port-Royal n’était pas 
du tout nécessaire dans l'histoire religieuse de la France; que l’ceuvre de réaction 
rigide et austére que symbolise le jansénisme avait déja été accomplie par la contre- 
réforme au sein méme de I’église catholique; et que les mystiques du XVIle siécle 
nous offrent l’exemple d’une vie religieuse autrement riche, autrement fraiche et 
jaillissante, que les Saint-Cyran et les Arnauld. 

Résumons briévement les reproches qu’adresse 4 Port-Royal et 4 Pascal leur plus 
récent historien. Nous ne pouvons le faire d’ailleurs qu’en sacrifiant les fines nuances 
et les apergus ingénieux que séme dans ses pages un critique aussi averti: 


1. Dans le jansénisme, et méme chez le divin Pascal, l’abbé Bremond décéle tout 
d’abord de l’égoisme. Les jansénistes, en effet, n’étaient pas, comme on le croirait, 
des gens tristes; ils étaient joyeux; et joyeux parce qu’ils croyaient en vertu d’un 
signe et se disaient intérieurement: Le Christ, certes, n’est pas mort pour fous les 
hommes, mais il est mort pour nous. Alors que les catholiques orthodoxes, plus 
modestes, raisonnent ainsi: Puisque le Christ est mort pour tous les hommes, il est 
mort aussi pour moi. L’abbé Bremond, s’efforgant aprés tant d’autres de pénétrer le 
sens du Mémorial griffonné par Pascal dans la nuit mystérieuse du 23 novembre 1654, 
est arrété par les mots: Certitude, Joie. Est-ce la certitude joyeuse que Dieu est? 
Pascal ne niait point l’existence de Dieu avant sa vision. Ce dont il est désormais 
convaincu, c’est que Dieu lui est présent a lui. ‘‘Je pensais 4 toi dans mon agonie, 
j’ai versé telles gouttes de sang pour toi,’’ dira encore Jésus-Christ 4 Pascal dans le 
inemant le plus sublime des Pensées. C’est A cause de sa vision du 23 novembre, 
c'est a cause de ces gouttes de sang, que Pascal se consacre 4 démontrer “‘les voies de 
Dieu aux hommes.” Le signe, que tout janséniste attend ou désire, Pascal l’a regu. 
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Ii sait qu’il ne sera pas confondu avec le commun de l’humanité dans la masse de 
perdition promise a |’enfer.* 

2. “Tune me chercherais pas, si tu ne m’avais trouvé,” dit un autre verset célébre 
du Mystére de Jésus, que l’abbé Bremond retourne aussi contre Pascal. Car cette 
angoisse célébre de l’auteur des Pensées, cette angoisse dans laquelle les romantiques 
ont reconnu leur éternel tourment de I’infini, elle n’est pas douloureuse; elle aussi est, 
pour Pascal, un signe, le signe = est du nombre des élus, que, s’il cherche, c’est 
qu’il est prédestiné a trouver. , s'il est prédestiné a trouver, Pascal admet donc 
(avec les jansénistes, mais non avec les catholiques) qu’il est de ces créatures que Dieu 
met a l’avance dans Il’impossibilité de chercher. 

3. L’abbé Bremond ne traite pas avec plus d’indulgence la théologie de Pascal— 
“un primaire de la théologie,” lappelle-t-il, Dans la religion de Pascal, en effet, le 

remier rOle est sans cesse réservé au Christ. Jésus-Christ est presque, pour Pascal, 
e Dieu unique, alors qu’il ne devrait étre 14 que comme médiateur, pour mener le 
croyant vers Dieu. Est-ce a dire que Pascal magnifie le r6le du Sauveur aux dépens de 
Dieu? Non pas méme; le Christ de Pascal et des jansénistes est plutét un Christ 
diminué: envoyé par son Pére pour racheter le monde, il n’a pas su réussir dans sa 
tache, puisque le monde (toujours pour le janséniste), par la misére de ses créatures, 
par le régne de l’erreur et du mal, crie encore son besoin d’un rédempteur. Nous 
sommes aussi malades qu’avant la venue du Sauveur. Qu’est-ce a dire? ou donc le 
Sauveur n'est pas venu—et Pascal retomberait dans cet odieux pyrrhonisme ou athé- 
isme qu’il combat—ou il n’a pas réussi dans sa mission; voila le pénible dilemme od 
l’abbé Bremond enferme Pascal. 

4. Enfin, le Christ de Pascal semble uniquement destiné a l'homme; ici encore, 
l'abbé Bremond prend a parti la théologie hative et ignorante des Pensées, car le 
premier soin du Christ est d’adorer son Pére; il devrait aimer Dieu avant de s’intéres- 
ser 4 l’homme. 


Des reproches aussi accablants ne laissent pas grand’chose debout de tout 1’édi- 
fice apologétique des Pensées. Les différences entre le jansénisme de Pascal et I’atti- 
tude orthodoxe des catholiques sont impitoyablement soulignées. L’abbé Bremond 
ne peut s’empécher pourtant d’admirer la priére de Pascal, qu’il trouve plus proche du 
catholicisme que sa théologie. Et il lui reste toujours la consolation d’admettre, avec 
M. Jovy, que Pascal a abjuré a la fin de sa vie ses erreurs ou du moins ses imprudences 
de théologien (XVIII). Mais ce Pascal converti, hypothétique aprés tout, le seul 
auquel aille l’admiration sans réserves de nos catholiques, est-ce le vrai Pascal? 
Ce n’est en tous cas ni l’auteur des Provinciales, ni celui des Pensées telles qu’elles nous 
sont parvenues; ce n’est donc point le Pascal traditionnel que nous étions accoutumés 
a admirer dans ses ouvrages et dans sa vie, plus encore que dans sa mort. On mesure 
4 cela toute la distance qui sépare l’attitude catholique d’aujourd’hui et le culte autre- 
fois quasi-unanime de Pascal. 

Le contraste n’est pas aussi vif chez les incroyants qui, de Voltaire 4 E. Havet et & 
Renan, n’ont jamais manqué de souligner les faiblesses philosophiques des Pensées; 
mais le nombre et la hardiesse des reproches qu’ils adressent aujourd’hui a Pascal 
tranche avec la timidité qui fut de mise chez les commentateurs de la génération 
précédente. On n’hésite plus aujourd’hui a déclarer que cette apologie, si elle pouvait 
suffire aux gens du XVIlIe siécle, ne saurait plus de nos jours convertir personne. 
Quelle idée étroite Pascal se faisait des infidéles, qu’il assimile tous sans distinction 
aux libertins de son époque! II] efit probablement été saintement effaré s’il avait pu 
connaitre un Spinoza, un Littré, un Taine, ou tel autre ‘‘saint laique” dont la moralité 


4 On pourrait étudier de ce méme point de vue I’attitude religieuse d’un de nos 
contemporains, angoiss¢ comme Pascal et désireux comme lui de recevoir quelque 
signe, quelque preuve manifeste et personnelle avant de se donner tout entier a 
Dieu: Jacques Riviére, dont les lettres 4 Paul Claudel fourniraient les éléments d’une 
curieuse comparaison avec Pascal. 
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ne le céde en rien a celle des dévots (Cf. VIII). Et comme ses laborieux développe- 
ments sur le livre de Moise et sur les prophéties sonnent creux aux oreilles d’un savant 
moderne, familier avec les récents travaux d’exégése biblique! L’année méme od 
paraissait l’édition de Port-Royal, un humble juif de Hollande, grand philosophe aussi 
celui-la, publiait son Tractatus theologicus-politicus, ou les textes bibliques étaient en- 
visagés dans un esprit autrement moderne. II serait d’ailleurs puéril de reprocher & 
Pascal son ignorance de l’exégése; il ne pouvait deviner par avance Strauss et Loisy, 
la découverte des livres sacrés de |’Inde et nos recherches sur le bouddhisme. Mais il 
aurait pu mieux connaitre l’histoire de la philosophie, et méme I’histoire tout court, 
qu’il ne semble guére apercevoir qu’a travers Montaigne. L’anticlérical de nos jours 
imagine complaisamment un Pacal étudiant la guerre des Albigeois, lisant le récit 
authentique des Croisades, des persécutions dont les Chrétiens triomphants se ren- 
dirent quelquefois coupables. S’il n’y a point 14 une raison de rabaisser Pascal, il y 
a un fort argument contre ceux qui voudraient nous faire accepter les Pensées comme 
un livre moderne, satisfaisant 4 tous nos besoins actuels. ‘‘L’admiration absolue est 
toujours superficielle,” s’écriait le jeune Renan dans /’Avenir dela Science. “‘Nul plus 
que moi n’admire les Pensées de Pascal, les Sermons de Bossuet, mais je les admire 
comme ceuvres du XVIIe siécle. Si ces ceuvres paraissaient de nos jours, elles méri- 
teraient 4 peine d’étre remarquées.”* L’expression est un peu vive, mais c’est bien 
cette admiration, toute relative, que plusieurs de nos contemporains veulent aujourd’ 
hui accorder a Pascal. 

Les arguments les plus saisissants que certains de nos critiques rassemblent pour 
réfuter Pascal ne sont point nouveaux. La plupart se trouvent déja dans Voltaire, 
l’adversaire le plus acharné sans doute qu’ait encore rencontré le “ misanthrope 
sublime.” * Les remarques de 1’‘anti-Pascal” étaient parfois puériles et étroites, 
mais, parfois aussi, elles frappaient droit au cceur de l’apologie janséniste. Voltaire 
avait devancé l’opinion de bien des lecteurs modernes, en notant que la base psycho- 
logique de la démonstration pascalienne est une base fragile. L’homme est un com- 
posé de grandeur et d’infirmité, prétend le poéte des Deux Infinis; mais est-il pour 
cela une énigme plus déroutante que l’arbre qui se dépouille de ses feuilles et revét 
un nouveau feuillage, que le chien qui mord et qui caresse ensuite? C’est peut-étre 
se forger des énigmes pour les résoudre ensuite 4 peu de frais. La religion chrétienne 
peut rendre compte de ces prétendues contradictions de la nature humaine, mais cela 
ne prouve en rien qu’elle soit une religion révélée. 


‘Les miséres de la vie,” raillait Voltaire, ‘‘ne prouvent pas plus la chute de l'homme 
que les miséres d’un cheval de fiacre ne prouvent que les chevaux étaient tous autre- 
fois gros et gras, et ne recevaient jamais de coups de fouet; et que, depuis que l’un 
d’eux s’avisa de manger trop d’avoine, tous ses descendants furent condamnés a 


trainer des 

Si l’incroyant refuse de suivre Pascal dans sa présentation dramatique de nos 
contradictions intimes, se laissera-t-il convaincre par cet appel plus direct 4 son intérét 
qu’est le célébre pari? Voltaire, ici encore, avait esquissé la réfutation qu’adoptent 
plusieurs de nos contemporains: L’intérét que nous avons a croire qu’une chose (en 
occurrence, Dieu et la vie future) soit, ne prouve nullement que cette chose existe. 
M. J. Prévost entre autres (LX XXVII) a entrepris de se débarrasser de cette hantise 


5 L’Avenir de la Science, C. Lévy, in-8, p. 192-3. 


6“Je veux prendre le parti de l’'humanité contre ce misanthrope sublime,” 
Lettres Anglaises, XXV. 


7 Lettre A M. de la Condamine, 22 juin 1774 (éd. F. Didot, 1877, vol. 11, p. 137-8). 
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du pari; et le rationaliste P. Souday aimait 4 répéter contre Pascal que cet argument 
ne peut convaincre le juste et le sage qui refusent en toute bonne foi de croire en 
Dieu; car ce Dieu ne peut manquer d’étre clément et de pardonner 4a I'erreur, si elle 
est sincére (XCVI). Et puis, que de peine s’est imposée Pascal pour nous communi- 
quer une foi, qui, nous déclare-t-on par ailleurs, ne dépend que de la grace! et pourquoi 
s’efforcer de convertir l’univers entier au christianisme, alors qu’on ajoute ensuite 
que Dieu lui-méme n’a pas voulu permettre une seule religion, parce qu'elle efit été 
trop aisément reconnaissable (Pensées, No. 578). Une seule religion—tel serait ce- 
pendant le résultat de l’apologie pascalienne, si le monde entier prétait l’oreille aux 
arguments du philosophe janséniste. 

En face d’écrivains catholiques, tels que P. Claudel (XXIX) ou Fr. Mauriac 
(LXXII), qui continuent 4 témoigner 4 Pascal une admiration émue et sans réserve, 
les deux auteurs d’aujourd’hui 4 qui vont de préférence les hommages de la jeunesse 
francaise n’hésitent pas 4 marquer franchement les faiblesses de Pascal. André Gide, 
que sa souple et large intelligence désigne a l’étranger comme le plus “‘catholique” des 
prosateurs frangais contemporains, répondait récemment a la sotte, mais tradionnelle 
question: ‘‘Quel est le Dante, le Shakespeare, le Goethe de la France?’’—‘‘C’est 
Montaigne.” Et, derriére les commentaires qu’il vient de publier sur les Essais (dans 
Commerce), on sent qu'il oppose Montaigne a Pascal et rabaisse le second aux dépens 
du premier. 


“Pour moi aujourd’hui,”’ déclarait-il encore 4 son ami le ‘ ‘pascalien”’ Charles Du Bos *® 
“la valeur supréme de Pascal git dans le pathétique, et ne git que dans le pathéti ue; 
oh, je sais bien que je ne puis relire certaines de ses phrases sans étre pris d’un 
sanglot; mais voila! plus j’avance et moins je gofite, moins j ‘approuve pour ainsi dire 
que l’on me prenne ainsi aux entrailles*’; et ailleurs: ° ‘‘Ce n’est pas lui (Pascal) qui, 
a mes yeux, grandit; c’est Montaigne d’une part et Bossuet de l'autre.” 


A cété de ces réserves du protestant A. Gide, les pages de l’intellectualiste Paul 
Valéry (CIX) apparaissent comme une offensive en régle contre la doctrine, la mé- 
thode, et, ce qui est plus grave peut-étre, le style des Pensées. En fait, toute l’ceuvre 
de Valéry, glorification de son héros de prédilection, Léonard, n’est qu’un Anti-Pascal, 
plus serein, mais non moins mordant que celui de Voltaire. 

Comme Voltaire, Valéry trouve en Pascal un ennemi du genre humain. II lui 
répugne de voir cette grande intelligence se consacrer tout entiére 4 convaincre les 
hommes de leur néant, c’est-A-dire 4 leur démontrer ce qu’ils savent si bien. A un 
Pascal, qu’effraie ‘‘le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis,’’ l’auteur d’Eupalinos 
oppose l’harmonieuse musique des sphéres qui ravissait les Grecs devant le spectacle 
d’une nuit étoilée; il oppose méme les Psaumes bibliques, pour qui les astres innom- 
brables chantent la gloire de Jéhovah. Pascal ne ressent que terreur et désolation 
devant ce firmament magnifique; ce savant, ce philosophe, que dis-je? ce chrétien, 
ne trouve méme pas Dieu son Pére dans les cieux. Il tremble, comme un chien qui 
aboirait 4 la lune. Paul Valéry, comme tant d’autres critiques, ne peut évidemment 
tolérer que Pascal soit ce qu’il est, c’est-a-dire, soit si différent de Valéry lui-méme. 
Mais, si dur qu’il soit, le reproche est significatif, car il exprime avec netteté ce que 
plusieurs de nos contemporains n’osaient qu’a demi s’avouer; P. Valéry a évidemment 
été agacé par le sort qu’a fait la postérité 4 ce cri de Pascal sur les ‘‘espaces infinis.”’ 
Pascal lui-méme aurait sans doute été indigné s’il avait pu entendre, comme nous 


8 Aujourd’hui converti au catholicisme. Cf. Ch. Du Bos, Extraits d’un Journal, 
(Schiffrin, 1928), p. 161. 
9 Ibid., p. 163. 
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dans ces derniéres années, tous les Joseph Prudhomme francais qui avaient df lire 
les Pensées au collége, contemplant la nuit étoilée et muette de la terrasse de leur villa 
ou du pont d’un transatlantique, citer son trop célébre vers blanc. 

Mais il y a plus que de l’agacement dans les pages de Valéry. Il y a une attaque 
en régle contre le ‘“‘romantisme”’ de Pascal. On nous a trop répété au XI Xe siécle 
que Pascal était notre Shakespeare, aussi riche en images, aussi suggestif et profond 
que le dramaturge anglais. Les romantiques ont transformé l’apologiste des Pensées 
en un des leurs,—et ceci irrite encore le poéte savant et calculé que nos contemporains 
acclament comme un nouveau classique. ‘‘L’usage a fait de lui (de Pascal) une 
maniére d’Hamlet francais et janséniste, qui soupése son propre crane, crane de grand 
géométre, et qui frissonne et songe, sur une terrasse opposée a l’univers. II est saisi 
par le vent Apre de I’infini, il se parle sur la marge du néant, oi il parait exactement 
comme sur le rebord d’un thétre, et il raisonne devant le monde avec le spectre de 
soi-méme” (CIX, p. 164-5). On nous présente donc en acteur tragique, ou tragi- 
comique, celui d’entre les écrivains francais qu’on louait jusqu’ici pour son entiére et 
déchirante sincérité. Car tel est bien le reproche de Valéry: il voit chez Pascal de 
l’artifice. Au lieu de la compréhension vaste et nuancée du Léonard italien, le jansé- 
niste réduit le monde et les choses en de grossiéres antithéses: géométrie-finesse; 
grandeur-misére; Epictéte-Montaigne. De tels raisonnements sont peut-étre d’un 
bon mathématicien, mais ils ne sont pas d’un grand philosophe. 

Sont-ils du moins d’un grand artiste?—le style méme de Pascal, ces phrases 
tourmentées et fiévreuses que nous présentent les manuscrits des Pensées, ne trouvent 
pas grace devant la critique de Valéry. Il y a de l’art chez Pascal, et nul ne songerait 
a le lui reprocher—mais alors est-il aussi absolument sincére qu’on veut bien le dire? 
S'il pouvait s’exprimer avec ces images sublimes, ces versets harmonieux, n’est-ce 
point que sa détresse n’était pas compléte? 


“Une phrase bien accordée exclut la renonciation totale . . . Quand je vois l’écrivain 

reprendre et empirer la véritable sensation de l’homme, y ajouter des forces recher- 

chées et vouloir toutefois que l’on prenne son industrie pour son émotion, je trouve que 

cela est impur et ambigu . . . Si tu veux me séduire ou me surprendre, prends garde 

a je ne voie ta main plus distinctement que ce qu'elle trace.—Je vois trop la main 
e Pascal” (CIX, p. 164). 


Un savant et un artiste de génie qui a gaspillé ses magnifiques dons pour se 
consacrer 4 des travaux de philosophie et d’apologétique pour lesquels il n’était pas 
fait, voila quel serait donc le Pascal de Valéry. Et l’auteur de la Jeune Parque—qui 
n'est revenu lui-méme a la poésie qu’aprés de longues années passées a l'étude des 
sciences (d’aucuns insinuent méchamment—pour le malheur de la poésie) se prend 
A regretter la dévotion aveugie de ce savant. II allait, avant Leibnitz et Newton, 
découvrir le calcul infinitésimal; hélas! “il se perd 4 coudre des papiers dans ses 
poches,” et a disserter sur le péché originel et les prophéties de I’Ancien Testament. 
Ni la philosophie, ni l’exégése, ni la religion méme n’y ont gagné; on ne déplorera 
jamais assez ce que la science y a perdu. 

Ce sont aussi des arguments voltairiens que vient de reprendre contre Pascal 
l’ironique et sceptique Aldous Huxley. Dans une brillante série d’articles, od le 
neveu du célébre naturaliste agnostique a exposé, 4 propos de Pascal, toute sa philo- 
sophie de relativisme (XLVI), A. Huxley a rompu avec la tradition de la critique 
anglaise qui, imbue de puritanisme, s’était jusqu’ici montrée fort sympathique au 
jansénisme frangais et au mysticisme pascalien. Ni |’austérité de la morale janséniste, 
ni I’“expérience religieuse”’ de Pascal, n’émeuvent plus A. Huxley; les bouddhistes, 
les mahométans, ont eux aussi leur expérience religieuse, répond l’auteur de Jesting 
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Pilate; en quoi Pascal leur est-il supérieur? (C’est un enfant, ou plutét “an intel- 
lectual adult who deliberately forced himself to think like a Christian philosopher, 
that is to say, like an unstably balanced compound of child and adolescent.” Sa 
philosophie est celle d’un malade; elle était sans doute vraie pour lui, et elle est bonne 
pour ceux qui, comme lui, sont malades. Certes, il est fort beau de se proclamer 
satisfait de son mal de téte et de sa ‘“‘chaleur dans les entrailles,’’ comme le faisait 
notre Janséniste, mais pourquoi vouloir imposer aux autres sa maladie? ‘‘I admit 
Pascal’s worship of death; what I object to is his claim to dictate to the world at 
large.’ Huxley, qui ne néglige point pour sa part de se divertir du spectacle ironique 
de la vie, attaque avec un acharnement fort peu “‘dilettante” les pensées ot Pascal a 
condamné le ‘‘divertissement”; tous les efforts de ce philosophe n’aboutiraient donc 
qu’a nous vouloir réduire a l'état de l’escargot ou du mollusque qui, peu inquiets en 
effet de l'avenir ou du passé, sans curiosité scientifique ni vain souci du monde, ne 
semblent pas cependant méditer beaucoup plus que l’homme sur un Dieu vengeur et 
rémunérateur. Il y a eu des hommes aussi intelligents que Pascal qui ont tout de 
méme trouvé quelque joie 4 vivre: Rabelais, Marlowe, Shakespeare, et . . . Jésus- 
Christ. Oui! Jésus-Christ, nous affirme A. Huxley, “had no patience with the 
people who imagined that they had something better to do than to live”; et, s’il reve- 
nait sur notre globe, qui sait si, tout le premier, il ne condamnerait pas Pascal? 

Nous ne nous hasarderons pas 4 répondre a une telle question, et nous avouons 
qu’A. Huxley ne nous parait pas tout désigné pour donner des legons d’orthodoxie et 
d’humilité chrétienne 4 Pascal. Mais ce serait commettre une bien lourde erreur que 
de prendre au pied de la lettre, et de considérer comme définitives, toutes ces attaques 
contre les Pensées. Il y ala un ensemble de témoignages, imposants par leur nombre, 
et par la personnalité des auteurs que nous avons cités; mais on ne saurait conclure 
que Pascal n’est plus désormais qu’un pauvre philosophe et qu’un écrivain de second 
rang. ‘‘Il n’y a qu'une seule loi en littérature,” disait un jour un homme d’esprit ; 
“la loi de réaction des enfants contre leurs parents.” Pascal, aprés avoir été porté 
aux nues par la génération précédente, est aujourd’hui la victime de cette réaction. 

Deux siécles et demi se sont d’ailleurs écoulés depuis la mort de Pascal. Notre 
époque s’enorgueillit d’avoir découvert depuis lors bien des mondes nouveaux: le 
mysticisme hindou, la sagesse tolérante du confucianisme, l’étude anthropologique 
des sauvages polynésiens ou l'histoire de l’art pré-colombien. Que de domaines a 
peine explorés auprés desquels le dogmatisme de Pascal nous parait forcément étroit . 
L’univers du XXe siécle est plus large que le ciel pascalien, et beaucoup d’entre nous, 
convaincus que vérité et erreur ne sont séparées que par des nuances ‘“‘aussi indiscer- 
nables que celles du cou de la colombe,’’ ont renoncé a jamais a l’espoir d’atteindre 
cette certitude que Pascal obtint joyeusement dans la nuit du 23 novembre 1654. 
Ce n'est point servir la cause des Pensées que de les présenter 4 nos contemporains 
comme un livre qui résout tous nos problémes et calme toutes nos inquiétudes. Si 
les critiques que nous avons analysés ici se montrent parfois trop sévéres, ils nous 
ont du moins aidé 4 admirer Pascal plus “‘relativement,” c’est-d-dire plus intelligem- 
ment, que nos prédecesseurs. 

Il est cependant un point sur lequel notre compréhension des Pensées a gagné en 
intensité et en profondeur, un point ot les Pensées n'ont plus guére a craindre les 
vicissitudes de la mode ou I’indifférence de la postérité: la poésie de Pascal. Une 
génération comme la nétre, qui s’est prise d’admiration pour le verset lyrique de 
Also sprach Zarathustra, pour le splendide jaillissement des I//uminations de Rimbaud 

et de certains poémes claudeliens, ne pouvait rester froide devant la fulgurante poésie 
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du Mystére de Jésus ou du fragment des trois ordres (Voir Iet XIX). Tout le travail 
d’analyse et de purification de l’essence poétique, auquel s’attachent nos contempo- 
rains a la suite de Poe et de Baudelaire, a contribué 4 nous faire mieux comprendre 
le poéte chez Pascal. Poéte éloquent, et, puisque son but est toujours de convaincre, 
-poéte didactique, n’en déplaise 4 nos jeunes docteurs en poésie qui prétendent bannir 
du sanctuaire tout didactisme et tout lyrisme tant soit peu oratoire. Telle pensée, od 
Voltaire, ici bien peu perspicace, ne voulait voir que “galimatias,”’ #° nous apparait 
aujourd’hui comme I’un des sommets de la poésie francaise—poésie d’autant plus 
aimée qu’elle est en prose,—car nos contemporains, on le sait, réservent jalousement 
le nom de poétes 4 ceux qui n’écrivent pas en vers. La pensée pascalienne aura sans 
doute 4 subir de nouvelles attaques de la part des philosophes religieux ou “‘libertins”’; 
mais il restera toujours 4 Pascal ce que Sainte-Beuve appelait le “‘sceptre d’or du 


style’’; cela seul suffirait 4 assurer 4 ce nom une gloire dont nulle critique ne saurait 
ternir l’éclat. 
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HENRI PEYRE 
(Mai 1930) 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
Isabel Leavenworth, The Physics of Pascal. Institute of French Studies, Columbia 

University, New York, 1930, 164 pp. 


Commentators of Pascal have recently been paying much more attention to his 
work as a scientist, than did their predecessors of the last century, who had not 
taken the trouble to explore a field where the average literary or philosophical student 
naturally feels shy and diffident. Strowski and Chevalier have made every effort to 
give a full account of Pascal’s scientific researches, while scientists such as Duhem, 
P. Boutroux and E. Picard (the latter overlooked in Mrs. Leavenworth’s bibliog- 
raphy, although he treated the subject in a brief, but remarkable article in the Revue 
de France, 15 juillet 1923) have claimed for this mathematician and physicist of 
genius a high rank in the history of sciences. Mrs. Leavenworth has undertaken to 
examine the physics of Pascal in a very painstaking and exhaustive fashion. Her 
book constitutes the fullest and clearest treatment of that aspect of a many-sided 
genius. The author is not only well-versed in physics; she is also well acquainted with 
the history of sciences in the seventeenth century, and with the fierce quarrels of the 
savants of that period, which are not always easy to unravel. 

In a preliminary chapter, Mrs. Leavenworth provides her readers with the 
necessary historical background: she sums up the problems of hydrostatics as left by 
Archimedes and as they confronted the seventeenth century. The second chapter 
tells the detailed story of Pascal’s experiments; his long meditations and discussions 
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on the void in nature, his debt to Torricelli, possibly to Descartes, and the contents 
and value of his important treatises on L’ Equilibre des liqueurs and La Pesanteur de 
la masse de l’air. Everywhere, Pascal appears strikingly as a pioneer of the tenden- 
cies of modern science, free from all the scholastic habits of thought which were still 
noticeable in many of his contemporaries, and careful to avoid all metaphysical 
explanations and uncalled for hypotheses. The moderation of the modern physicist, 
anxious not to draw unjustified conclusions from his observations, and refraining 
from proclaiming his discoveries until he has performed an absolutely convincing and 
“‘crucial’’ experiment, were already the qualities of Pascal. His detractors might 
even regret that he did not display the same care in gathering his documentation 
against the Jesuits in the Provinciales, or in examining the biblical texts about miracles 
and prophecies for his A pologie.—In the last chapter, Pascal’s scientific method is 
summarised, with reference to his well-known fragments on L'Esprit géométrique and 
L’Art de persuader. The conclusion seems to be that Pascal, if he was entirely and 
remarkably free from all subservience to authority, was perhaps a better physicist 
than most of his contemporaries, thanks to his religious mysticism. For, if faith 
alone can reach an absolute knowledge of reality, “‘science must be modest in the aims 
which it sets itself. It must concern itself with concrete physical, rather than with 
metaphysical, problems” (p. 145). 

There is nothing startlingly new in Mrs. Leavenworth’s study. Strowski, in the 
second volume of Pascal et son temps, had already covered the same ground, with 
less detailed scientific knowledge, but with a graceful nonchalance which one misses 
in this rather austere dissertation. The style is dry and monotonous, while the sub- 
ject, with all the picturesque quarrels about the void and the curious vanity of the 
scientists of the time, was susceptible of a more humorous and lighter treatment. 
Mrs. Leavenworth seems to have purposely refrained from adding any pleasing 
touches to a purely objective study. The ordinary reader, who comes to Pascal 
through the Pensées, will probably feel that she might have drawn more frequent 
rapprochements between Pascal’s work in physics and his philosophical or religious 
ideas. The story of Pascal’s researches and experiments is told with hardly any 
reference to Pascal’s psychology and inner life. (Yet Pascal's so-called “first con- 
version,” for instance, had taken place before he wrote his treatise on L’ Equilibre des 
liqueurs). The very solid qualities of this little book make one wish that the author 
had made it even better, by bringing more psychological insight and presenting the 
whole in a more lively form. 


HENRI PEYRE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Montesquieu, Letires Persanes, texte établi et présenté par Elie Carcassonne. Edi- 
tions Fernand Roches, Paris, 1929, 2 vols., xxxvi + 171 pp. and 234 pp. 

These volumes belong to the new series of fundamental modern texts in French 
literature issued as Les Textes francais under the auspices of the ‘‘ Association Guil- 
laume Budé.” They are not elaborate “critical” editions in which not only the 
significant changes of the text, but every misprint, every misplaced comma or semi- 
colon, every error of three generations of bad printers, are laboriously listed. Only 
those variants have been retained that bring either on the language of the author or 
on the evolution of his thought, information of undoubted value. There is much 
wisdom in this elimination of useless and meaningless critical apparatus which, for 
modern texts, should be relegated as much as possible to the unprinted notes of the 
editor. An edition of a modern text is not made “definite” by the inclusion of a 
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number of insignificant variations taken from defective editions, or by reprinting, in 
footnotes or otherwise, all the misspellings of the author or the unavoidable mistakes 
of the printer’s devil. This collection reprints, in principle, the last edition corrected 
by the author himself, unless the editor, for reasons of importance, decides to replace 
it by another earlier text. In other words, in principle the best and most complete 
edition is reprinted as a basic text, and all really important variants are added as 
footnotes. The text selected is not changed except for a slight modernization which 
remains mainly typographical in character. The letters v and j, for instance, replace 
the old letters « and i wherever necessary. These changes should be generally 
adopted. Why carry respect for a rather recent sixteenth or seventeenth century 
text, to the point of reproducing superstitiously the shortcomings of contemporary 
printing? It is to be regretted that old printers had only the letter u in their boxes to 
represent both u and v,—but nothing compels us to imitate them in this respect. 
Texts gain nothing by being reproduced with all the typographical shortcomings and 
errors of the period. Nor should we fear to commit a crime of /ése-érudition by sup- 
plying an accent, here and there, when it makes the text more readable. 

Each volume in this series of well-known texts is to be preceded by an introduc- 
tion which surveys the present state of knowledge about it, a short view of the 
investigations which have revealed its sources, its method of composition, its influ- 
ence and significance. E. Carcassonne, in his introduction, discusses the history of 
the publication of the Lettres Persanes and Montesquieu’s precursors, and reprints 
the text established by M. Barckhausen (Soc. des Textes mod., 1897). Among the 
precursors he singles out,—as already Voltaire had done,—Marana’s L’Espion du 
grand Seigneur; . . . better known as L’Espion dans les Cours des Princes Chrétiens, 
and Dufresny’s Amusements sérieux et comiques, as well as Addison’s letter of four 
Indian chiefs travelling in London, in the Spectator of 1711. However, I believe that 
he exaggerates the direct influence of Marana. He bases himself not only on a 
time-honored tradition, but on the article of P. Toldo in the Giornale Storico della 
lett. ital. (1897). Yet, the parallels adduced by P. Toldo, as I have tried to point out 
in the Mod. Lang. Rev. (1925), are of a general and inconclusive nature and must be 
ascribed to the similarity of the subject. Although Marana produced the first im- 
portant sample of the pseudo-Oriental letter, he mainly chronicles political events, 
interspersed with very scarce critical remarks. He remains untouched by the 
esprit philosophique and the value of the Lettres Persanes consists exactly in the junc- 
tion of the critical and philosophic tendencies of the early eighteenth century with the 
pseudo-foreign letter. 

On the other hand, the travel relations had been used, before Marana, as a 
vehicle for even socialist and deist propaganda. Fictitious narratives, disguised as 
true accounts of the discovery of unknown lands, were the pretext for the construction 
of an Ideal State, in which, of course, the evils of European civilization were obviated 
or suppressed. Gabriel de Foigny’s La Terre Australe connue, 1676, Denis Varasse’s 
Histoire des Sévarambes, 1677, or Tyssot de Patot’s Voyages et Avantures de Jacques 
Massé, 1710, are the best known examples of this philosophic pseudo-travel genre, 
which helped to create a general background for the Lettres Persanes, and to which at 
least passing reference should have been made. In these fictitious travel relations, 
as well as in a number of actual ones, a critical contrast between foreign and Western 
ideas, customs and social life, was evidently implied. And it is exactly in that critical 
contrast that the main ‘‘originality’’ of the Lettres Persanes consists, rather than in 
the pseudo-foreign letter formula, of which Marana is an early example. 
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But even the distinctive characteristic of Montesquieu’s Lelters,—the combina- 
tion of philosophic criticism with letters, written by pseudo-Persians who had sur- 
veyed Western civilization with a critical eye,—had been clearly and abundantly 
illustrated, ten years before Montesquieu, in a volume which E. Carcassonne has 
neglected. In1711, J. F. Bernard, a French exile in Holland who became a publisher, 
issued his Réflexions morales, satiriques et comiques sur les meurs de notre siécle, in 
which occur eight lengthy “ Persian letters,’’ written by ‘“‘un philosophe Persan” toa 
friend in the East. They show exactly the same critical spirit as Montesquieu’s 
letters and attack ironically and by contrast Western ideas, prejudices, religious 
fanaticism, fashions, moral conventions, or politics. In fact, they are Montesquieu,— 
minus the genius. J. F. Bernard’s book was successful. Three editions appeared 
before the Lettres Persanes,—1711, 1713, 1716,—so that it is reasonable to assume 
that Montesquieu read it. 

The most important fact which, I believe, E. Carcassonne has failed to bring out 
in his otherwise well documented Introduction is that the pseudo-foreign letter genre 
underwent an evolution, especially from Marana to Montesquieu; that, during the 
thirty intervening years, the pseudo-foreign letter became a disguise through which 
critical and “‘ philosophic” theories were uttered; that Montesquieu found ready-made 
and full-fledged the minor genre which he was going to intensify. The “Persian 
Letters” of 1711 by J. F. Bernard and those of J. Bonnet of 1716, are signs of that 
evolution. There is no reason for supposing, as E. Carcassonne does, that Montes- 
quieu may have written his Lettres Persanes, ‘‘ possibly on the margins” of his copy of 
Marana’s book, (p. XX). 


G. L. van RoosBROECK 
Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Fausto Nicolini, La Signora D'Epinay e l’'Abate Galiani: Lettere inedite (1769-1772) 

con introduzione e note, Bari, Laterza, 1929. 

It has long been known that there were serious lacunae in the correspondence of 
Mme D’Epinay. When, in 1881, Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras published the 
letters of Galiani it was noticed that about two hundred and sixty-seven were ad- 
dressed to Mme D’Epinay, while her letters to the Abbé, published by the same editors 
in 1887, amounted to only seventeen in number. ‘‘Exiled” from his beloved Paris, 
Galiani wrote constantly to his numerous friends in France in order to keep in touch 
with the activities and interests of that ‘société irréparable” that was the Paris he 
had known; and it was Mme D’Epinay who responded to his requests for news. 
‘‘Je vous écris réguliérement toutes les semaines toute affaire cessante,”’ she wrote to 
him in 1770. What has become of this hebdomadal correspondence? Sig. Nicolini 
answers the question. In his testament Galiani willed his library and manuscripts to 
his nephew, Francisco Azzariti; this collection was acquired in 1810 by a forebear of 
the present editor who inherited it from his father and presented it to the Societa 
Napoletana di Storia Patria. As early as 1908 Sig. Nicolini described the contents of 
the collection (I manoscritti dell'abate Galiani, catalogo sistematico, Napoli, Ricciardi) 
and was on the point of publishing it when the War broke out, which made the costly 
enterprise impossible. The letters which are now made public, and which the editor 
says have never before been published, represent only a portion of material in the 
Societa’s archives. It is hoped that Sig. Nicolini will be able to realize his long 
cherished project of printing the remaining letters. 

The first letters in the volume before us date from 1769, that is immediately 
following Galiani’s disgrace and his unwilling departure from Paris. He had arrived 
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in that city in 1759, appointed by his friend Tanucci, Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Naples, to act as Secretary to the Embassy in Paris, but in reality to guide the in- 
competent ambassador, the conte di Cantillana. His numerous talents well qualified 
Galiani to fulfill his charge with distinction. Before leaving Italy he had already 
achieved a reputation as a scholar and as a wit, while his books on geology, economics, 
archaeology, and especially a squib on academic necrologies, composed on the occasion 
of the death of the public hangman, had attracted the attention of King and Pope. 
The rarest opportunities were at his hand to acquire an excellent education and he did 
not neglect them. At the episcopal palace of his uncle, Celestino Galiani, he met the 
flower of the intellectual world of Italy and discussed questions with such minds as 
Serao, Vico and Mazzochi. All the fairies seemed to have presided at his birth to be- 
stow upon him their gifts, but one was to place a step-mother’s curse upon him. 
The Abbé was short, a mere dwarf of four feet. Moreover Galiani was sensitive to 
this slight to his dignity—a hypersensitiveness which he tried to conceal under a 
mask of comic buffooneries. An incident marked his presentation at the Court of 
Versailles which is characteristic. The risibility of the courtiers was greatly excited 
by the exiguity of the Abbé, but he recovered his composure sufficiently to salute the 
king: “‘Sire voici l’échantillon du secrétaire de Naples, le secrétaire vient aprés.” 
He was not happy at first in Paris, but soon his wit and intelligence marked him out in 
the diplomatic circles which he frequented and at which he later made the acquain- 
tance of Baron Grimm, who, like Galiani, was a foreigner in France. Grimm was 
attracted by the Southerner, and having succeeded de Francueil as the titular lover of 
Mme D’Epinay, presented Galiani to his mistress. Thus began a friendship that 
lasted during twenty years. 

It is not difficult to imagine why Mme D’Epinay immediately struck up a friend- 
ship with the Abbé. Her life had been a long struggle to forget her unhappiness: 
Her unfaithful husband, her unhappy affair with de Francueil who had left her for the 
charms of one of the Verriéres upon whom her husband was squandering their fortune, 
and finally, her poor health. Galiani amused her as he amused everybody. ‘Une 
mauvaise santé,” she said later in life, ‘‘et des chagrins vifs et répétés, ont déterminé 
au sérieux mon caractére naturellement trés gai.” The amusing Italian helped her to 
recover a part of that lost and distant past which she felt was her real self. But what 
was more, and infinitely nearer her temperament at the moment, her charming Abbé 
made her think, for he could be as profound as her most philosophical friends. She 
became interested in economics—was not the Abbé preparing a book on the com- 
merce of wheat? She read pamphlets so that she might discuss with him their con- 
tents. Then the Abbé left Paris. 

Why, she did not know, as the letters in this volume prove. She had heard 
vague rumors about his having been recalled by Tanucci. The truth of the matter 
was that a letter had been intercepted by the agents of the Duke of Choiseul showing 
that Galiani had tried to dissuade Denmark from entering the Family Pact and 
Choiseul had demanded the recall of Galiani. Before leaving Paris forever Galiani 
gave Mme D’Epinay the manuscript of the Dialogues sur le commerce des blés, which 
he had not been able to revise for publication. The first fifty pages or more of the 
volume before us deal with the difficulties encountered during the printing of this work 
which Grimm and Mme D’Epinay were seeing through the press and through the 
censor’s office. 

There is in these letters something of the associate editor of the ‘‘ Correspondance 
littéraire” of which Mme D’Epinay took charge, with the aid of Diderot, during the 
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absence of Grimm from France. The Baron undoubtedly had a great ascendancy 
over the mind of Mme D’Epinay in whom there was a deal of the blue stocking, 
particularly at this period when it was the fashion for women to be able to discuss the 
latest brochure on the financial question; and the nature of Galiani’s own preoccupa- 
tions accounts in a large measure for the tone of this correspondence, which it must be 
owned, is entirely lacking in those personal revelations one hopes for in such docu- 
ments. Something is to be learned here about the headaches of Mme D’Epinay, 
about the chaise de paille (Grimm), about the literary questions and social gossip of 
the day, anecdotes, etc., much of which rings familiar as having been read in other 
mémorialistes of the time. The caducity, as they said in the 18th century, of this 
valetudenarian is manifest in every letter. Nor was the Abbé, the fabric of whose 
mind was made of such different stuff, unaware of the languor, the mental apathy of 
which we speak. ‘Il y a,’’ he writes to her, “‘trois ou quatre semaines que vos lettres 
ne m’électrissent point.” Indeed her letters do not electrify. The epistles of Mme 
D’Epinay here and elsewhere published should rightly be brought together with 
those of Galiani. The juxtaposition would serve to make a comparison easy and 
would obviate the necessity of many notes. Moreover, it was the express wish of the 
two correspondents that this be done. ‘‘ Vous savez, ma belle dame, que votre cor- 
respondance, aprés notre mort commune, sera imprimée. Quel plaisir pour nous. 
Comme cela nous divertira. Or je travaille de toute ma force de faire en sorte que mes 
lettres l’emportent sur les vétres et je commence a me flatter d’y réussir.” And she 
answers: “‘Et comme on intercalera mes lettres avec les vétres, cela fera, A tout 
prendre, une collection parfaite.” Galiani, ‘prototype de tous les charmants abbés, 
passés, présents et 4 venir,’’ as Grimm calls him, would certainly offset the sadness of 
his French correspondent. 

Sig. Nicolini, who is without question the first authority on everything that con- 
cerns the Abbé Galiani, states in his introduction that the letters here published are 
inedited. Although the present writer has not made a thorough collation he has 
recognised two or three as having appeared in the Perey-Maugras volumes. This 
may be an oversight of the editor, or it may be that the letters quoted in the earlier 
publication were taken from other sources. As Sig. Nicolini points out, some of the 
letters printed by Perey and Maugras were apocryphal, or at least reconstructed 
(ricostuite) or rewritten by Mme D’Epinay after they were posted. The letters in 
question (nos. XLIV and XLIX) may be of this category. The notes have been made 
with scrupulous attention to accuracy. May Sig. Nicolini find the moment propitious 
to give the remaining portions of the collection to the public, which, if it does not 
show Mme D’Epinay in a brilliant light, at least redounds to the glory of that fasci- 
nating man that was Abbé Galiani. 


: A. E. A. NAuGHTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Louis Roule, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre et l'Harmonie de la Nature, Paris, Flammarion, 

1930, 242 pp. 

This study of the contribution of Saint-Pierre to scientific knowledge, by Profes- 
sor Roule, is the fifth volume in a series intitled L'’ Histoire de la Nature Vivante d’aprés 
l’Giwore des Grands Naturalistes Francais. The preceeding volumes devoted to Buffon, 
Daubenton, Cuvier and Lamarck are also from the pen of M. Roule who is, as were 
the scientists about whom he writes, a member of the faculty of the Muséum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle. Ina sense, then, M. Roule is writing the history of the directors 
of that institution. 
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It has been a moot question whether Bernardin de Saint-Pierre can rightly be 
considered a scientist in the modern acceptation of that term. Until now the author 
of Paul et Virginie has found a place only in the manuals of French literature, and 
the work upon which his claims as a naturalist are based, Etudes de la Nature, while 
more interesting and even more characteristic than his famous novels, has been 
neglected by the general reader. It is only fitting that a scientist by profession should 
call our attention to and appraise the work of Saint-Pierre the naturalist. Professor 
Roule has divided his study into three parts: The life of Saint-Pierre, his work as a 
scientist and a reconsideration of the ethical code which Bernardin draws from his 
studies of nature and which he calls ‘‘l’Harmonie de la Nature.” 

The average reader of Paul et Virginie forms a very definite conception of its 
author: a rather melancholy, lonely sort of person finding solace in quiet virtue and in 
the solitude of nature. In reality there was little that was lovable about Saint-Pierre 
asa man. Selfish, cantankerous and ambitious, he shunned society less because of 
any profound love of nature than because he was unable to get along with his fellow- 
men. Professor Roule leaves it to be understood that the réle that Bernardin played 
in the Poivre ménage was far from laudable. While profiting by the learning and 
admiring the humanitarian philosophy of his host he was secretly trying to steal the 
affections of his young wife. His career in the army is one long series of petty 
differences with his superiors and later in life, as director of the Muséum, his irascibil- 
ity (as well as his incompetency, which M. Roule tries to minimize) aroused against 
him the entire school. As an old man he married the daughter of his publisher, 
Didot. At the death of Didot pére his will was contested by the heirs, and Saint- 
Pierre, who represented the interests of his wife in court, brought to her defence such 
acrimony that he completely estranged his wife from her family. It is difficult to 
square this personality with the beatific gentleness which permeates the works of 
Saint-Pierre. And in fairness to M. Roule it should be said that he makes no con- 
sistent effort to interpret Bernardin’s work in terms of his life. 

His work as a scientist, as has been said, is embodied in the Etudes de la Nature. 
What is there in this work which has added to the sum of our scientific information? 
Was Saint-Pierre imbued with the true scientific spirit? Professor Roule shows that 
Bernardin was a sedulous observer of the habits of nature, that he described many 
objects unknown at his time; he even claims for the naturalist the distinction of having 
first noticed ‘‘les importants phénoménes vitaux-de l’adaption” (p. 136), an honor 
which is usually given to Lamarck. His explanation of the formation of volcanoes 
and his observations on submarine life are likewise considered. But Saint-Pierre was 
wrong as often as he was right, and as much is to be ascribed to happy guess work as to 
careful investigation guided by scientific principles. It is true of course, as in the 
case of Goethe, that a perspicacious imagination frequently forestalls, or better 
prophesies, discoveries that are later confirmed by controlled science. But a guess is 
only important when it is proven true. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre lacked a quality 
of mind which is axiomatic to the scientific spirit: Disinterestedness, freedom from 
parti pris. It was for this reason that the most revolutionizing of modern scientific 
discoveries, evolution, escaped him. He set out to prove something by studying 
nature. As he puts it: “Rien n'est si lumineux dans l'étude de la Nature que de 
référer tout ce qui existe 4 la bonté de Dieu et aux besoins de l"homme.”’ His con- 
ception of nature as a static, fixed force and, as a consequence, his ingenuously opti- 
mistic morality blinded him to many manifestations of nature which were patent to his 
coevals, Buffon, Bonnet and others. This anthropocentric teleology, in terms of which 
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he explains everything, is the formula of a mind that sees only one side of a question. 
It is interesting to note with Professor Osborn that ‘‘the basis of our modern methods 
of studying the evolution problem was established, not by the early naturalists, nor 
speculative writers, but by the philosophers.” ! 

The question which M. Roule considers in essay form in the last part of his book 
is: Does nature conform to an ethic? Does it follow necessarily certain laws which 
constitute a moral code? Saint-Pierre believed that it did. What has modern 
science to say? The most natural answer is that modern science does not concern 
itself with the question. It proposes only to study the “‘how” and not the “why” of 
the workings of natural phenomena. One conception of modern science is, however, 
in complete opposition to Saint-Pierre’s idea of ‘‘l'Harmonie de la Nature’: That 
is the struggle for existence. It may not preclude the possibility of a more embracing 
harmony but it clearly nullifies the limited synthesis of the French naturalist. Pro- 
fessor Roule tries to bring the position of Bernardin up to date in the light of more 
recent discoveries, and those who are interested in this question will read his book 
with profit. The author has not loaded down his pages with references and footnotes, 
and writes in an easy, agreeable essay style, carrying on a French tradition, followed 
by Henri Fabre and others, that a scientist should be a good writer. 


A. E. A. NauGaton 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Alexander Lacey, Pixérécourt and the French Romantic Drama, University of Toronto 

Press, Toronto, 1928, 88 pp. 

This book is a somewhat abridged edition of a dissertation on the same subject. 
In his preface, Mr. Lacey states that the purpose of the work is to establish the 
relationship between the Romantic drama of the period 1829-1843, and the melo- 
drama which flourished in the second-class theatres during the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century. He has selected as typical of the two genres the plays of 
Hugo written during the years 1829-1843, the dramas of Dumas pére produced in 
that same period, the original dramas of Vigny, and the best-known melodramas of 
Pixérécourt, recognized roi du mélodrame. His method of comparison is analytical 
rather than historical. He first analyzes the characteristic elements of melodrama, 
dramatic, tragic, pathetic, sentimental, sensational, and such minor elements as the 
use of stock characters and of stage conventions such as the stage-whisper, the aside, 
eavesdropping, secret passages and the voice of the blood. The same method of 
analysis is then applied to Romantic drama. From the comparison of the two genres 
Mr. Lacey concludes: “‘In all matters of form and technique, and even in matters of 
sentiment and emotion, the Romantic drama is but treading in the steps of its humble 
predecessor” (p. 83).. Because the Romantics, with the exception of Dumas pére, 
did not possess the vocation théétrale, they were unable to create a dramatic form to 
harmonize with the new Romantic principles. So they adopted the form whose 
breadth, complexity, freedom from restraint, and popularity made it seem best fitted 
for their use. Into this ‘‘old bottle” they tried to pour the wine of their energetic, 
lyrical style, and their new ideas of pessimism, of revolt against convention, of pas- 
sionate individualism. 

In the brief historical portion of the work, Mr. Lacey touches on such subjects as 
the personal and literary relationships between the Romantics and the playwrights of 


1 Quoted after J. Arthur Thomson in Darwin's Predecessors in Evolution in Modern 
Thought, New York, n.d. 
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the boulevards, the influence of Walter Scott, the importance of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin and of certain Romantic actors who received their training in melodrama, and 
the appearance of Romantic elements in certain early melodramas. The history of 
melodrama is a vast field as yet little known to students of the theatre in France. 
Mr. Lacey shows himself so familiar with it, and writes with such logic and fairness, 
that one wishes he had presented it more fully. 
EpitH MELCHER 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


André Thérive, Le Parnasse, Les CEuvres Représentatives, Paris, 1929, 330 pp. 


This is a distinguished piece of literary criticism, one that contributes a large 
measure of appreciative understanding to the history and philosophy of an artistic 
creed. Writing with ease and charm, the eminent critic of Le Temps uncovers in an 
old literary landscape new vistas that are truly winning. Here is erudition tempered 
with artistry; sympathy verging on lucidity; criticism stealing a lap on humanism. 
His critique is free from those ugliest of all critical sins: pedantic arrogance andjmoral- 
ism. M. Thérive is not certain which, of literary taste and public morality in any 
epoch, fashions the other. He leaves that problem where it belongs. 

M. Thérive starts by establishing a useful distinction. The classic ideal of life 
by setting art on a comparatively lower sphere of social value than the concept of 
morality, allowed it a degree of artistic freedom whose judicious use ennobled art. 
The Romantic ideal by inverting the standards, turned art into a priestess of life, 
first, and into its slave, in the end. What art gained in social prestige and power, it 
lost in esthetic disinterestedness and purity. The Parnassian movement was an 
attempt to turn back the current of art toward the artistic puritanism of the classic 
ages. This legitimate child of the Romantic school abjured its mother, and deliber- 
ately wrapped itself in an Olympian cloak. But blood-ties, even artistic ones, are 
hard to dissolve; and the folds of the Olympian cloak were, this time, dragging through 
the market-place. Therein lies the tragedy, and also the mock-heroism, in the renais- 
sance of what M. Thérive likes to consider as a new classic era in French poetry. 

The Parnasse was pessimistic @ rebours—through excessive faith in its ‘‘réve 
hellénique.” Its break with plebeian utilitarianism isolated it from its positivistic 
milieu, and compelled it to seek its esthetic manna in a Platonic civilization: legend- 
ary Greece. In this it was following, though for different reasons, on the footsteps of 
a Ronsard ora Racine. But whereas the latter, by being entirely detached from social 
or utilitarian concerns, were strictly true to the spirit of their arts and the social codes 
which governed them, the Parnassians, some of them, thanks to their Romantic 
parenthood, were committed to what was to be an artistic anachronism. They were 
to be considered impassive, anti-social, nihilists, for holding to the same artistic creed, 
But it was their environment that was at fault, or that had changed, not they. 

The Parnasse’s jealous defense of the ideal of a disinterested art, its refusal in a 
positivistic age to open a stall for literature in the market-place may be the heritage of 
the classic ideal, as M. Thérive wants it. But he might well have stressed a little less 
the traditional side of this revival, and spoken a little of Germanic influences upon it. 
Schlegel’s glorification of Greek tragedy, the essential Hellenism of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism, works like Goethe’s Bride of Corinth, the second part of Faust, were not 
lost on Leconte de Lisle. He might have also emphasized the effect of the fiasco of 
1848 on this poet’s esthetics. Moreover the Parnassian’s thirst for artistic martyr- 
dom in the midst of materialistic and plebeian supremacy was no more genuine or 
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admirable than was that of many Romantics, or than was that of Gérard de Nerval, 
Baudelaire, or of the later Symbolists. The true poet has always defended not only 
the prerogatives of art, the unimpeachability of its ideal quest, but also the very no- 
tion of an intellectual supremacy. He has never lowered his esthetic standard by 
one iota (I am thinking of Lecont de Lisle, Mallarmé, Valéry) to court public favor. 
Cast into the jaws of an industrial, arrogant monster, he has held firmly to his spiritual 
function. Not to him can be addressed the reproach of M. Julien Benda. 

The wisdom of applying the term “‘classic’’ to the Parnasse may be questioned 
on another ground. For its supposed reaction to the weeping sentimentalism of some 
of the Romantics was only external. Its individualism was no less vibrant than theirs. 
It reached even a higher degree of subjectivism. It wrapped itself up within the cloak 
of a futile impersonality. It wore a mask which did not, however, conceal the heart, 
or silence it. For it is no less evident than is, for example, Vigny’s, who was no less 
impassive, though more emotional. In their expression the Parnassians reverted to 
the formalism of pre-Romantic literature. In this they mark a distinct deviation 
from the general trend of artistic expression since 1820. “Or, pour disculper les 
Parnassiens du grief qui pése sur eux,’’ says M. Thérive, “‘il est encore bon de les 
rattacher au classicisme proprement dit, c’est-d-dire de les dissocier sur ce point du 
romantisme.”” This, indeed, has been the accepted attitude up to now. But it 
must be a dissociation for convenience’s sake only. For if Leconte de Lisle recalls 
Racine, it is only to fix the attention on the immense gulf that divides their respective 
views of life. M. Thérive seems to forget that the artistic integrity and sobriety 
which characterize classic art were a result of an inner spiritual harmony and serenity 
in life. How different is the “classicism” of the Parnassians, inwardly tortured and 
disrupted, and outwardly passionless and frigid. If classicism in literature is to mean 
a perfect coordination between matter and form, between inward travail and outer 
expression, between the soul and its visible symbol, then we must look for it in an art 
in which the search for form is an effort to express a secret soul, not to mask it, not to 
conceal it, or to congeal it, as the Parnassians aimed to do. M. Thérive turns to 
Paul Valéry as a living justification of the Parnassian cult of form over substance. 
“Pour parler clair, s’il n’y avait eu Gautier, il n’y efit pas eu Mallarmé, et sans celui- 
ci nous ne posséderions point M. Valéry ....” But that is confusing the issue. 
Valéry’s almost inhuman effort, the same as Mallarmé’s, to express in its ultimate and 
immutable form the most evanescent and fugitive elements of a secret thought or 
soul, is indeed an heroic effort to capture in its ultimate and otherwise ineffable 
essence that thought or that soul. How can we associate such an esthetic martyrdom 
with the grandiloquence of the Parnassians? If we must find ancestors to Valéry and 
Mallarmé, instead of extracting them from the ribs of the Parnassians, we might go 
further back to Nerval and Baudelaire, or more recently, to Rimbaud, all of whom 
were like them trying to catch Pegasssus not by its tail, in the manner of the Parnas- 
sians, but by its mane; not to follow it, but to lead it. 

But comparisons between schools are often fruitless. The Parnassians are great 
enough on their own score. With André Chénier leading their procession, Sainte- 
Beuve would serve as a link between it and Ronsard. Hugo, being at the crossroads 
of the century, belongs to all schools, or rather, all schools belong to him. Parnas- 
sians, and of the first water, are Gautier, Banville, delightful Pagan, in his life as in 
his art, Louis Bouilhet, Louis Ménard, the truest Hellenist of them all, a bit unreal 
and ridiculous. But there is nothing ridiculous in the impeccable, studio artistry of 
Anatole France, in the philosophic pessimism of Jean Lahor, a poet for poets. Albeit, 
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some of its figures are shadowy: Armand Silvestre, Albert Glatigny, Albert Mérat, 
scores of others. But there is nothing shadowy abou: J.-M. Heredia and Léon Dierx, 
about both of whom M. Thérive is somewhat doubtfully complimentary; nor about 
Francois Coppée and Sully Prudhomme, for these are substantial enough; in fact too 
much so. They have the substantiality of the good bourgeois’of theirjepoch. The 
change in the critical point of view from the positivistic ’80s to these relativistic post- 
war times is no more strikingly illustrated than by M. Thérive’s attitude toward 
these two poets. For the critic of the semi-official Le Temps to write: “there is no 
more moral poetry, no more psychological poetry, no more didactic poetry,” an 
zesthetic revolution must have occurred which must make the shades of Brunetiére 
and Scherer hide in shame. But perhaps Messrs. Babbitt, Foerster, More, have still 
something to say about the matter here in America, at least. Finally Leconte de 
Lisle stands somewhat apart from that procession; for he walks alone, and his shadow 
lengthens with the years. 

M. Thérive’s admiring partisanship of the Parnasse makes of him an ideal cham- 
pion of its creed, but also an unjust critic of other creeds. For him “‘l’art supréme’’ 
describes ‘‘de fagon impeccable la beauté extérieure des choses.’’ From that to 
stating, or misstating, the ideal of the Symbolists there is but a step. Witness, to 
begin with, his treatment of Verlaine whom, by the way, he does not include as a 
Parnassian, and of whom he says that his verses have fallen into an ‘“‘oubli profond.”’ 
Witness also his discussion of the problem of ‘‘pure poetry” “qui réside souvent, 
parait-il, dans les syllabes,”” he remarks. But where else does poetry reside except 
within the inevitable ‘‘syllabes’’, like a soul within a body? His misunderstanding 
of the central function of Mallarmé’s symbolism beclouds his ordinary lucidity. He 
sees in the Parnassians the ineluctable ancestors of the ‘‘ poésie pure.” ‘‘L’art inutile, 
l’art supérieur a la vie, l'art autonome . . . ’’ But what has that got to do with the 
problem? All that leads neither away from nor toward pure poetry, although it may 
do both. It isn’t the substance that makes “pure poetry” nor the form alone, 
although both may contribute toward it, or prevent it. It is the poet, and in him 
something which we shall call ‘‘inspiration,”’ or ‘‘ poetic insight,” or “‘artistic vision”’ 
and leave it at that for the moment. But Thérive, adding that given Francois 
Coppée and “‘un degré de plus et vous avez Mallarmé,” is merely shouting to the four 
winds his own essential incomprehension of symbolism or of ‘‘pure poetry.””. For him 
“pure poetry”’ is equivalent to objectivity, to impersonality, to richness of idea, or 
concept, or form in a verse. The poetry of Verlaine, by this criterion, seems to him 
less “‘ pure,” “‘puisque l’auteur se permet de vous inspirer sa réaction propre .. .” 
And he concludes: “‘ Bref, sans paradoxe aucun, c’est bien a l’esthétique parnassienne 
qu’il faut faire remonter la plus moderne des idées, et, semble-t-il, la plus subversive." 
That leaves in the,cold all the Romantics—Lamartine, Musset, Vigny—and Nerval, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Valéry. But no! So far as the last two at least 
are concerned, their “‘ badinages’’ are accepted as “‘ pure poetry,’’ with this reservation, 
however, that it seems to him made often ‘‘de clinquant et de verroterie.”” That calls 
for a challenge from M. Henri Bremond. 

This same hostility toward anything not Parnassian makes M. Thérive write: 
‘*L’alexandrinisme, le byzantinisme, c’est encore de la littérature,’’ but “le futurisme 
ce n’en est plus.” If the effort to reestablish traditional forms is commendable, why 
is the effort to create the future not so, however? ; 

All these reserves must not invalidate in the least my judgment of the book 
already expressed at the beginning of this review. It is an engaging, instructive, 
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and diverting introduction to one of the most fertile of the poetic movements in the 
nineteenth century, and in M. Thérive the school has found its most eloquent and 
“‘classic” champion.* 
S. A. R#opEs 
COLLEGE OF THE City 
or NEW YorK 


Louis Reynaud, La Crise de Notre Littérature, Paris, Hachette, 1930. 

M. Reynaud writes only for those who are concerned for the future of “our dear 
Literature, that visible soul of France.” And so the book is serious, or at any rate 
there is every indication that M. Reynaud is serious. He is widely-known as one of 
the most earnest and diligent critics of Romanticism, of which he has succeeded in 
isolating two varieties, the High and the Low: i.e. the noble idealism of 1830 and the 
vulgar dilettantism of our contemporaries. These are the Romanticism of Faith 
and the Romanticism of Play. Certain of M. Reynaud’s fellow-Crusaders will per- 
haps regret his apparent departure from the accepted classification of Romantic 
writers into the Satanic, the Fiendish and the Diabolical. But this would be mere 
quibbling, and a peculiarly dangerous sort of quibbling to indulge in, at a time when 
French Literature is threatened by the Huns, and, even worse, by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Surely in such an hour as this, all who would be lovers of social righteousness must 
stand back-to-back in defense of the fundamentally moral nature of literary criticism. 
We are to distinguish between the generation of Victor Hugo, a generation that 
believed things (quite lofty things, it would appear) and, on the other hand, the Dilet- 
tanti, all of whom come after Hugo’s time, and who only write books for the fun of it. 
These latter include Baudelaire, Renan, Anatole France, Proust, Gide and Valéry. 
They are uniformly insincere. It is only the great Romantics who were really honest, 
the ‘“‘great” being those who are possessed of the “allure oratoire” and that “‘ten- 
dency to the universal” that are not only the essential traits of the classic temper, but 
also the indispensable qualities of good literary morals. Examples are Lamartine, 
Musset, Sand, Michelet and Alfred de Vigny. 

M. Reynaud has discovered in the Anglo-Saxons an extraordinary capacity for 
fraud. Their disconcerting self-mastery enables them to blow hot and cold at the 
same time, and even ‘“‘to portray in the most convincing terms any number of facts 
that are entirely fictitious.” The French have learned recently from the English 
novelists that it is possible to adorn a tale without taking the trouble to point a moral, 
with the result that “lying” has been substituted for ‘‘true emotion.” This ‘‘lying,” 
of course, is simply Romanticism, and hence (except when it is oratorical) is a very 
wicked thing indeed, having come from Germany and England. A really French 
writer is always “‘classic,” and he “writes from the heart,” but these Moderns are a 
pleasure-loving lot and they go on gaily writing poems and stories and histories while 
France totters at the edge of the Abyss, because of the lack of adequate police methods 
in literary criticism. 

If Mr. Mencken should ever comie across such stuff as this in a book by an Ameri- 
can professor! But perhaps there is an explanation of M. Louis Reynaud: He is one 
of the chiefs of the new French movement toward Nationalism in Esthetics. He en- 
joys a considerable reputation, and his support will certainly be appreciated by the 

1 This review was already written when appeared Professor Maurice Souriau’s 


vast Histoire du Parnasse. We shall have occasion to say all the good we think of 
this important work. 
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American Humanists. In fact, the French are even more active today in this Crusade 
than Mr. Babbitt himself, and they are actually getting better results. For whereas 
Mr. Babbitt has traced Romanticism only as far back as Francis Bacon, M. Ernest 
Seilliére has shown that it was already getting under way with Plato; and the latest 
researches of M. Reynaud are such as to give promise that he will soon be able to 
ascribe the whole business to the Devil himself. The point needs to be settled, for 
there is Something that must be Saved, and that shortly, (one doesn’t know precisely 
what) before Modern Literature can be permitted to go on like this. 


Paut C. SNODGRESS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Montague Summers, The Vampire in Europe, N. Y., Dutton Co., 1929, 330 pp. 


Mr. Montague Summers specializes in Vampires. His specialty is somewhat 
gruesome, but it is vastly interesting for the study of literary legend and motive, as 
well as for the survival of prehistoric civilization under the varnish of our vaunted 
modernity. Needless to stress that I shall discuss here only the literary aspects of 
this /eyenda negra, and that I shall carefully avoid Mr. Summers’ main contention,— 
the actual existence of the Vampire. For he firmly believes in the reality of these 
voracious ghosts, who in the dark of night suck man’s lifeblood, who can be conjured 
only by garlic, and have to be decapitated and impaled before giving up their nightly 
rovings. 

For this belief in the semi-bodily existence of vampires, Mr. Summers argues that 
he has in his favor the “ Universal Consent of Mankind.” From prehistoric times 
until quite recently the vast majority of men have cowered before these phantoms 
under one name or another. Sceptics may suggest that this tends rather to discredit 
the argument of ‘“‘ Universal Consent” than to prove the actual existence of blood- 
sucking ghosts. But Mr. Summers has no pity for sceptics: ‘‘To the feather-fool and 
lobcock, the pseudo-scientist and materialist, these deeper and more obscure things 
must, of course, appear a grandam’s tale” (p.9). Ina previous study, The Vampire: 
His Kith and Kin, he has traced the tradition of these man-killing ghouls through 
dateless antiquity into the vague mists of prehistoric origins. The present volume 
supplements the previous one by collecting a number of cases of vampirism from 
European history and literature since Greece and Rome. He has patiently gathered 
them from the Church Fathers, from the Occult Review, from folklore and old popular 
books, from newspapers as well as from novels, and he stresses the latest outburst of 
vampirism in Hungary and Moravia, which occurred about 1725-30, as well as the 
traces of these beliefs in modern Greece and in the Orient. 

When he comes to the more Western nations, the author complains of an increas- 
ing lack of cases (p. 122): ‘‘As in England and in Ireland, in France the records of 
vampirism are few: one might perhaps not untruthfully say designedly few.” And to 
explain this astounding paucity of record about vampires in nations where education 
has had its influence, he suggests that some sinister group,—possibly the Freemasons, 
or the Jesuits, or the Bolsheviki, or the Intellectuals, | surmise,—are conspiring with 
Organized Vampirism itself to suppress the news of its unceasing activities. It is 
rather sad to reflect that here one may be slowly devoured by a vampire without even 
having the consolation of seeing one’s name emblazoned upon the front pages of the 
popular papers, and without posing for the news-reels in the Movies! And I do not 
even mention the financial loss to the victim, which will be obvious when one re- 
members that a play based on Bram Stoker’s Dracula has been for two years a con- 
stant Broadway attraction for hard-headed business men! 
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Because of this criminal suppression of Vampire-news,—which we here bring to 
the attention of Press-Syndicates,—Mr. Summers has been obliged to rely largely on 
printed records—of more than doubtful value. One is rather astonished, for instance, 
to find long quotations from Thomas Preskett Prest’s Varney the Vampire or the Feast 
of Blood, 1847,—a “‘ penny dreadful” of 868 pp.,—which is not any more a historical 
document than his Sawny Bean, the Man-Eater of Midlothian, or his Sweeney Todd, 
the Demon Barber of Fleet Street. ‘Who would dare to claim that these terrifying tales 
are truthful reports of the ravages of actual vampires, instead of merely poor collec- 
tions of threadbare commonplaces from the Gothic novel? 

And, if Mr. Summers considers such “‘novels” as Varney the Vampire as valuable 
record, why did he not even mention the superior work of Charles Nodier, in his 
Contes fantastiques and especially his Lord Ruthwen ou les Vampires (also attributed to 
Cyprien Bérard)? Why did he omit the most important among the literary works 
dealing with this ghastly theme,—Goethe’s Die Braut von Corinth? And The Giaour 
by Polidori but attributed to Byron, which was translated early into French (1819) 
and had a European influence? 

Mr. Summers is evidently mistaken in believing that in France there was any 
lack of interest in the Vampire. On the contrary these delightful ghouls were much 
in fashion under the Restoration. They were seriously studied, for instance, in the 
Histoire des vampires et des spectres malfaisants avec un examen du vampirisme (1820); 
Scribe and Mélesville made merry with it in their Le Vampire, which was preceded or 
followed by at least seven other plays or parodies on the same theme (Cf. E. Estéve, 
Byron et le Romantisme francais, pp. 77-78). For German literature Mr. Summers 
could have used to advantage Stefan Hock’s well-known study, Die Vampyrsagen und 
thre Verwertung in der deutschen Literatur (1900). Numerous “authentic cases” of 
vampirism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, described with dates and names, 
are found in Johannes Pretorio’s curious volume, Anthropodemus Plutonicu. Das ist 
eine Neue Weltbeschreibung von allerley Wunderbahren Menschen (Madgeburg, 1666, 
chapter VII, Von gestorbenen Leute oder Larvis) where a number of other sources are 
indicated. These few indications of the omission of document could be readily 
multiplied; they disprove the author’s statement about the recent ravages of vam- 
pires: ‘‘One thing is plain:—not that they do not occur, but that they are carefully 
hushed up and stifled” (pp. X-XI1). The sensation-seeking press has been and is 
hankering for the new thrill and the increased sales one single authentic, demonstrable 
case of vampirism would bring. But, alas, these hellish lovers of blood are becoming 
as rare as the legendary sea-serpent or the unicorn of medieval fame! 

While neglecting important literary sources, Mr. Summers narrates a number of 
stories that are open to grave doubt on quite different grounds than unbelief in vam- 
pirism. The “authentic” story of an eighteenth century French Viscount de Moriéve 
who was a vampire living secretly on human blood, sounds much like one of the popu- 
lar thrillers of a century ago. ‘After the final discovery of the ghoul the family 
archives were searched and it was found that the old viscount had come originally 
from Persia, where he married an Indian wife, and afterwards took up his residence 
in France, where he became a naturalized subject. The vampiric taint was in his 
blood” (pp. 125-126, from J. A. Middleton, Another Grey Ghost Book). Any one in 
possession of even the most elementary notions of French history knows that under 
the reign of Louis XVI it was impossible for a Persian to become a French subject and 
a “naturalized” French viscount to boot! Such stories are evidently poor inventions 
of semi-literate hackwriters,—a truth for which all demonstration was superfluous 
from the start. 
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This study seems to rest on a vague notion of the meaning of Vampirism. It is 
impossible to explain, for instance, the inclusion (with an illustration) of Huysmans’ 
Black Mass from A Rebours among vampire lore, when it is evidently a case of devil- 
worship; the illustrations from Goya’s Los Caprichos deal with the Sabbath and witch- 
craft, and not with vampires; and it is strange to find a description of popular super- 
stition from D’Annunzio’s Trionfo della Morte in this miscellaneous collection. With 
this lack of discrimination, the author could have included the entire history of 
witchcraft and half of folklore. 

In modern literature the Vampire has never been anything more than an artificial 
revival of a past forever dead and buried in the lower layers of our racial remembrance. 
Many among us can still be fascinated, when in a more or less esthetic frame of mind, 
by the mysteries, however horrible, that gleam in these dark recesses of a primitive 
past; few can, in their awe, relive the actual experience of our remote and credulous 
ancestors. Mr. Summers is one of these; he deserves fully our admiration for his 
persistent gathering of materials in a ghostly no-man’s-land ‘‘ where scholars fear to 
tread,” and from which sporadically a glimmer from the beyond has illuminated 
literature. Our main regret is that all this supernatural interference has never pro- 
duced a work even remotely resembling a masterpiece. The esthetics of Hell have 
remained decidedly mediocre! 

G. L. vAN RoosBRoEcK 

CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Acton Griscom, The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, with 
Contributions to the Study of its Place in Early British History ... Together 
with a Literal Translation of the Welsh Manuscript No. LXI of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, by Robert Ellis Jones,...N. Y., Longmans, Green, 1929, 
xiv + 672 pp. 


Ever since the twelfth century, when William of Newburgh denounced him as 
an impostor, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia has been considered as a collection 
of pseudo-historical fairy tales. “Of all that I have been able to read in the course 
of my laborious career, I know nothing more filled with lies and insanity; and 
what this book contains surpasses the divagations of drunkenness and fever...” 
wrote a certain Le Blond in the fifteenth century. Yet it is exactly these “ divaga- 
tions” which scholars have studied with admirable patience. Gaston Paris called 
the Historia “ une audacieuse mystification,” and in a recent issue of the Revue des 
Cours et Conférences a deep and widely informed student of his work, E. Faral, 
repeats: “On est fondé a lui reprocher de n’avoir eu aucun respect de la vérité, 
d’avoir altéré les témoignages authentiques, d’avoir invoqué des textes qui n’ont 
jamais existé, et toutes sortes de mensonges. Les ames droites ne l’aiment pas et 
la plupart de ceux qui n’ont pas été ses dupes ont porté sur lui des jugements 
rigoureux.” It has become a scholarly tradition to decry Geoffrey of Monmouth 
as an early example of a historical Baron von Munchausen: He invented the entire 
marvelous scenario of legendary British history and, by lying, originated unknow- 
ingly the matiére de Bretagne, the glory of medieval literature, which lingers on 
until this day. . . . Especially his mention of a certain vetustissimus liber, a chron- 
icle “in the British language,” which Geoffrey indicated as his source, was adduced 
as a proof of his shameless romancing. The critics have almost unanimously de- 
clared that such a Welsh source never existed and that Geoffrey’s statement that 
it was given to him by Walter, the Archdeacon of Oxford, was but an additional 
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Folio 16 Verso, greatly reduced, of a twelfth century MS. of the Histor1a REGUM BRITANNIAE, 
belonging to the collection of the Rev. Acton Griscom, New York. (Courtesy of Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 
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embellishment, intended to cover up more securely his “invention” of the whole 
early British history, a poetical achievement of which he would seem to have been 
unduly ashamed. It was but a fictitious reference such as one may find in the 
introduction of any recent historical novel. 

This very decided and well-established estimate of Geoffrey’s veracity and reli- 
ability the Rev. Acton Griscom’s book contradicts : 


“In view of Geoffrey’s explicit statements, the question of the actual existence 

of a ‘vetustissimus liber,’ embodying written memory of early British history, 
should still be regarded as an outstanding problem. I believe that this problem 
should not only be reopened, but that its solution can be approached in a new way. 
This new way is, to put it briefly, a critical examination of all the surviving Welsh 
manuscript Chronicles; and a careful comparison of all of them with the Historia, 
with other histories (notably Irish and Scotch), and with purely literary remains. 
Strange as it may seem, this has not heretofore been done. Three Welsh manu- 
scripts only, out of fifty-eight known to me, have been published—two of them, 
uncritically, one hundred and twenty-five years ago; while one only of these last 
two has been translated into English—and that most misleadingly—one hundred 
and fifteen years ago. Without due examination, these three, together with all the 
rest, whether examined or not, have been sweepingly declared Welsh translations 
of Geoffrey's Historia, thus closing the issue by begging the question. Further- 
more, those who have ventured to support this thesis have in most cases (and ad- 
mittedly) been unable to read medieval Welsh, and have perforce worked at second 
or third hand, with unreliable translations. Nevertheless, because they were ex- 
pert Latinists, or recognized historians, or special students of the Nennius com- 
pilation, their dicta have been accepted as authoritative” (pp. 102-103). 
The Rev. Acton Griscom believes that in the Welsh field scholars have been work- 
ing on altogether insufficient materials and with unreliable tools. The main point 
at issue is, however, not only the collation of the Welsh texts and their translation, 
but the value which scholars will be willing to attribute to these rather late manu- 
scripts: it will be’a laborious task to distinguish in them exactly which parts are the 
remains of a very early Welsh tradition, and which parts are derived either from 
Geoffrey or his sources, all of which may not have been identified. 

Although no one of the known Welsh manuscripts can be identified as the 
“lost” vetustissimus liber of Geoffrey, the Rev. Acton Griscom argues that actual 
manuscript evidence proves that this book was no hoax and no invention, but that 
such a native record really existed. Traces of such a Welsh tradition, he says, are 
to be detected in several Welsh Chronicles which contain statements of fact and 
names which are found neither in the Historia nor in its recognized Latin sources. 
As an example of such material a literal translation of the Welsh manuscript LXI 
of Jesus College, Oxford, has been compared with Geoffrey’s text. (This interesting 
translation is due to the collaboration of the late Canon R. E. Jones. As to Geof- 
frey’s “veracity” the Rev. Acton Griscom points out that slowly evidence is ac- 
cumulating that tends to give a historical value to at least a part of his work. 
Archeological and anthropological discoveries tend to corroborate his statements. 
He certainly could not have “invented” correctly in the twelfth century a number 
of historical facts about Roman England which recent discoveries have confirmed 
as historically true. Such is, for instance, the story of the massacre of the Romans 
confirmed by the discovery of skulls at the Walbrook in London. And, if some of 
his stories are more or less demonstrated by recent research to have a basis in 
historical fact, it seems wise, the Rev. Acton Griscom argues, to suspend judgment 
about a number of his other tales as yet unsubstantiated,—instead of rejecting them 
all. 
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It may remain forever difficult to disentangle truth from fiction in Geoffrey’s 
Historia, but the Rev. Acton Griscom has made a strong plea for the necessity of 
a careful collation of all the MSS. of the Historia, and the study of all the Welsh 
texts. He has started in a very promising way this immense task. He has com- 
pared three twelfth century versions, and he has added to his work a new list of 
manuscripts extant,—which is of fundamental importance for this work. He has 
added forty-three MSS. to Hardy’s list, which has been, at the same time, cor- 
rected and improved. His book will arouse still greater interest when compared 
with the recent monumental work of E. Faral in the same field, La Légende Ar- 
thurienne: Etudes et Documents of which the second volume is devoted to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and his sources. The Romanic Review hopes to discuss this impor- 
tant publication in a forthcoming issue. 


G. L. van RoosBroEcK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH Book 


Jacques Lombard, Cocktails aprés Minuit, Paris, Lemerre, 1929, 284 pp.; Bagheera, 
Paris, Lemerre, 1930, 228 pp. 


Cocktails aprés Minuit, a fantastic, almost visionary novel, reminds one of 
Lombard’s earlier Confession Nocturne in that it is also a ‘‘nocturnal confession,”"— 
the sudden revelation of the mad and broken life of a stranger slumping on the bench 
of a bar after several sulphuric Devil’s cocktails. In a hypnotic trance he dreams 
again his adventures; precise and yet unreal they pass before his closed eyes, as under 
glaucous water or behind greenish glass. On the borderland of madness, in the 
twilight of consciousness, anomalous personages enact complicated dramas of division 
of the personality. The stranger’s sister is a Diabolique, although in a different sense 
from Barbey d’Aurevilly’s. An attack in a darkened train and the sudden murder 
of the attacker who is strangled by a hunch-backed violinist with enormous vise-like 
fingers, has thrown her into hysterical madness. The claw of the murderer has left a 
devilish imprint upon her mind and her body. And the novel describes the vain strug- 
gle of her brother to save her from these obsessions, from this slow disintegration. . . . 
Slumped on the bench of a bar he rehearses in a vision the soul-racking drama of her 
mental death, and her diabolical possession, while daybreak glimmers milky-green 
like an absinthe and blueish like the eyes of drowned sailors who saw the Northern 
Lights. 

This dramatic presentation of a “‘ maladie de la personnalité”’ is in line with the 
studies of the subconcious ‘‘vie secréte’’ which are growing more numerous in French 
letters since Pirandello, Estaunié and Lenormand. In several of their works the 
illusory psychological unity of human consciousness is shown broken up into its com- 
ponent fragments. ‘‘Un étre vit en vous dont vous ne connaissez ni la ruse, ni la 
puissance, ni les désirs."” And this dislocation of the personality liberates a hidden 
being which at times overpowers the conscious ego. But in Lombard’s studies of 
feminine psychology this hidden ‘‘self’”’ takes on the overtones of the fatal women 
of Romanticism, of the Diaboliques. His Bagheera is a heartless and irresistible 
vampire who fascinates women and men alike, and who, to take revenge on a man who 
despised her, seduces his wife into illicit love. This difficult theme is handled in an 
unreal setting, bathed in a greenish shimmer of dream which softens the too realistic 
features of the plot and the characters, and concentrates its phosphoric gleams on the 
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sudden and mysterious gestures of the hidden ego. J. Lombard has understood that 
in a too realistic setting and in cold every-day light his personages would be either 
flatly vicious, or helplessly ill, or mere irresponsible caricatures. He concentrates on 
the internal drama of the personality, and thus avoids largely what would be the 
main shortcoming and danger of his type of art,—the pseudo-scientific melodrama. 


Raymond Radiguet, The Count’s Ball, translated by Malcolm Cowley. N. Y. 

(1929) W. W. Norton Co., xiv + 243 pp. 

Malcolm Cowley, who has translated several of the most outstanding works of 
the post-war period, has here presented another meritorious rendering of a novel 
around which the younger generation rallies as around a standard. This first great 
work of the post-Proustian literature opened new roads because of its precise and 
sober technique, its acute psychological analysis, and its direct grappling with life, 
from which the Dada generation of 1918-24 had sheltered itself in an art at the same 
time abstract and unhuman. It is a commonplace of recent criticism to call The 
Count’s Ball a classic work in the sense of La Princesse de Cleves. The regret, inspired 
by the too early decease of this twenty year old boy-poet of genius, may have led us 
to an overestimate of his actual achievement, but his work will remain as one of the 
turning points in French literary history. 


J. de la Bruyére, The Characters .... Translated by Henri van Laun, N. Y. 

Brentano, 1929, 31 + v + 499 pp. 

During the eighteenth century there appeared six or seven English translations 
of Les Caractéres as well as several imitations and they seem to have satisfied the 
curiosity of the English public during the next century. Mr. Van Laun has issued a 
new translation which should be called very successful. He candidly confesses that 
he has made use of the labors of his predecessors. ‘“‘ Many faults may be found in the 
old translations, but I have endeavored to amend them: and I never scrupled to adopt 
any expressions, turn of thought, or even page of any or every translation of my 
predecessors, whenever I found I could not improve upon them” (p. 21). This is 
only good sense, and it does not at all detract from the value of his rendering which 
contrasts very favorably with the many incompetent “translations” of French litera- 
ture recently issued by American publishers. 


H. F. Amiel, Philine. From the unpublished Journals of .... Translated by Van 
Wyck Brooks. With an Introduction by Edmond Jaloux. N. Y., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930, xxxviii + 401 pp. 

In the July-September, 1928, issue of the Romantic REviEw I predicted that the 
publication of unknown extracts from Amiel’s Journal under the title of Philine would 
be the signal of a deeply modified view of his psychology and that he might even be- 
come the prey of the ever watchful psycho-analysts. In the introduction which E. 
Jaloux has written for the American translation of Philine, he steers clear from that 
danger, which many other critics have been unable to avoid. No doubt, he rejects 
the now antiquated view that Amiel was suffering from a “diseased will’ and a 
“scattered ego,”’ but he does not attempt to explain him by the means of a rather 
meaningless jargon from the pathological laboratory. He points out very convincingly 
that, however much Amiel may have complained about his inability to act, to 
decide, to take a stand,—he did lead, in reality, a most active life. Not only was hea 
laborious professor, the director of an Academy of Music, but an indefatigable author. 
His Journal of almost seventeen thousand pages, would, if printed entirely, fill no less 
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than forty-eight bulky volumes. His indecision overmastered him only at certain 
moments and in certain clearly defined situations; it was only when confronted with a 
decision about love and marriage that he became a man without a will, lamed by 
fear neurosis,—but nowhere else. Rather than a moralist, broken down by over- 
intellectuality and self-analysis, E. Jaloux depicts Amiel as a new Abélard with a 
father confessor’s complex, as a kind of Calvinist lay-saint who thought it his ‘“‘duty”’ 
to eradicate every too human desire from the hearts of his numerous “spiritual 
daughters.’’ His insufficiency was not of the will, not of the intellect, not of the 
emotions,—it consisted almost exclusively in a certain over-femininity of disposition, 
and in a too seriously puritanical point of view on hisownconduct. This insufficiency 
of the masculine instincts he transformed into high idealism: he depicted his fear as 
infinite delicacy, his coolness as purity, and his neurosis as the blossoming of a refined 
Platonic attitude. Philine is the narration of his only real love affair, and even here 
he played but a passive r6éle. He was contented with observing his “‘love.”” He 
toyed with it, he analyzed it, he admired its refined purity, he wept over its inherent 
sadness,—but always it stayed outside of his real being as if it were an esthetic 
vision. It never took possession of him as a dark and irresistible force. It never 
was a passion, but merely a form of the sentimental self-adoration of a very pure, a 
very nice, a very reliable,—but a very exasperating,—old bachelor. 

It is significant that Van Wyck Brooks has translated this interesting document. 
We may be sure that in the mind of the author of The Ordeal of Mark Twain, the case 
of Amiel serves as a further indictment of certain Calvinistic attitudes and as a sub- 
stantiation of his thesis on the ravages of an exaggerated puritanism. 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


J. B. Besancon, Essai sur le Théétre d’Henry Bataille, Groningue, La Haye, Librairie 

J. B. Wolters, 1928. 

This study entitled Essai, in the French acceptation of this term, is Dr. Besan- 
con’s thesis presented before the Faculty of Letters of the University of Amsterdam. 
It is especially interesting in that it does not follow the rut of so many unread so- 
called ‘factual’ doctoral dissertations. One cannot help wishing for more studies of 
this kind in the United States, honest, disinterested, and useful. 

The book places Bataille’s most productive period between the years 1900 and 
1914. This is justifiable since after the War, in spite of his efforts, he could never 
regain the place that he had held. The short sketch of Bataille’s life might have 
been made more interesting had Dr. Besancon dared to go a little deeper into the life 
of the playwright and Berthe Bady’s influence on his work. Of course, as he says 
rightly, the time has not come perhaps to do this, but just the same he has aroused 
enough curiosity in us to make us want to know more about outside influences. 
In different chapters Dr. Besancon studies at length Bataille’s plays from all angles 
and uses as far as we can see a fair judgment: he neither overestimates the playwright 
nor underestimates him, as M. Lucien Dubech, for instance, has done. 

Bataille’s reputation will aiways rest on plays like Maman Colibri, La Femme 
Nue, and La Vierge Folle, and, we fear, not on any of his later ones. One of the great- 
est mistakes of the playwright in his eternal studies on love is the falsity of his idea 
that the only pleasure that man finds in love is the satisfaction of his senses. Most 
of Bataille’s love cases are ‘‘des erreurs de saison,” the ‘‘démon de midi” for the men 
as well as for the women. According to him the mysterious force of Instinct, in 
which is found the power of Life and Nature, destroys all the barriers of intelligence, 
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of milieu, the parents and the family which are so predominant in the shaping of the 
human being. Bataille thinks thus that, since life is an incessant evolution, we must 
live intensely and surrender ourselves freely to our instincts, which, being the direct 
manifestation of life, will lead us for our own good. 

The work of Dr. Besancon ends with a bibliography in which we would have liked 
to see listed some of the studies done on French drama in England as well as in the 
United States. 

ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


* * * + * * * * 


Thomas Caldecot Chubb, The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio, New York, Albert & 
Charles Boni, 1930, pp. 286 ($4.00). 


Six hundred years thereabouts have elapsed since the death of Giovanni 
Boccaccio, but not without a constant flux of notices, studies, monographs, and 
biographies on the illustrious Florentine. It would take (permit a wild speculation) 
some multiple of the six hundred odd to represent adequately the maze of Boccac- 
cesque studies extant. And now tothe point! It must have taken great love on the 
part of the author, not to mention courage, to compose this biography. Justification? 
—Here it is verbatim from the biographer: 


“In writing this life of Boccaccio, I have tried to accomplish two things. In the 
first place to assemble as much of the existing knowledge in regard to the author of 
the Decameron, and in regard to his works, as seems necessary for an adequate under- 
standing of this illustrious Florentine, and having assembled it, to present it—I 
believe for the first time by an American author—to American readers. In the second 
place, to recreate—as far as is humanly possible—the complex personality of an 
extremely interesting and extremely human man of letters who died nearly six 
centuries > 

“The first of these two tasks has been largely a matter of patience. It has been 
necessary—merely—to absorb, and then collate sizable masses of critical information. 
For quite candidly, in my essay at delineating this man, it has been only in matters 
of interpretation that I have tried to add anything new. . . . 

“It is, therefore, with very actual humility that I have set down what attempts 
to be a portrait in full length of this serious-minded and yet gay-writing begetter of 
Italian prose, who looked shrewdly and intently at the multifarious scene around 
him, and with wit and beauty and urbanity—and with roguish and robustious 
humor—set down that which he saw. 

‘““. . . My method has been, I think, though with few modifications—the 
modern one. . . . Moreover, as it has been remarked, the writer of a biography is 
but a novelist whose plot has already been drawn for him. This aphorism I have 
tried to keep constantly in mind as the various chapters were being written.” 


This auto-criticism saves the reviewer from falling into the error of strained 
condemnation; and perhaps spares the author some few palinodes. 

Let us pass on to the book. We find that the first seven chapters the author 
devotes to the youth Giovanni—Giovanni, himself, treated subordinately in the 
background of Florence, of the world, which Mr. Chubb paints in broad strokes on 
large canvas, and colorfully, too. That epochal Florence that throbbed with intense 
intellectuality and commercial activity: ‘‘The criterion was money. ‘He who today 
has none is rated as an animal,’ declared one of the early novel writers. ‘And he who 
has most is acknowledged the most worthy. Therefore it is wise for every man 
not only to save what he has but to add to it what he can.’"" That is how Florence 
is depicted. Our epoch and that of Boccaccio have curiously some common denomi- 
nator. Mr. Chubb struck the right key in making that colorful period revolve 
about Boccaccio. Mr. Chubb scores and incidently adds more interest to his book. 
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Centuries have fairly well established literary-evaluation on Boccaccio. There was 
little hope of changing it or adding anything new. Mr. Chubb has looked elsewhere 
for his high points. Let us turn toa few features. Novel fashion he injects rapidity 
and excitement in the episode of the wooing of Fiammetta. The episode on that 
“terrifying calamity’’ (1346-1350), that awful plague “spreading disaster like an 
advancing horde of Mongols,” is masterfully handled. The timely insertion of 
Boccaccio’s own account of the plague as he saw it not only adds greater pitch but 
actually conjures up a ghastly picture: 

“On men and women alike, there appeared, at the beginning of the malady, certain 
swellings either on the groin or under the armpit, some of which grew large as a 
common apple, some larger and some smaller, and this the people called plague- 
boils. From these two parts the above mentioned plague-boils proceeded, until in 
a short time they had appeared on every part of the body, and these after a while, 
the course of the contagion changed into black or livid blotches, which showed them- 
selves first on the arms and about the thighs, and later on every part of the body. 
. . . Whether it was that the nature of the disease did not permit it, or the ignorance 
of physicians, not only did few recover but very nearly all died within the third day 
from the appearance of the above symptoms, some sooner and some later, but gener- 
ally without fever or other complications.” 


Separately, the account of the friendship of Petrarch and Boccaccio deserves 
special mention and commendation. In addition to being humanly treated, it 
points out phases of the friendship hitherto untouched,—it is indeed an intellectual 
friendship and, for us, an intellectual heritage! It is curious to note that Boccaccio 
considers Petrarch an equal of Dante and puts both on a par with the ancient 
masters. Time has eliminated one from this estimate! 

Another phase the biographer has treated at length is the one relative to Boc- 
caccio’s research on the life and works of Dante. Whatever Mr. Chubb’s opinions 
may be in regard to the ultimate value of this research, it still remains in the realms 
of conjecture. As the first historical Dantist, however, Boccaccio takes a place of 
great importance for having been the first official exponent of the cuit. 

And now, turning to a few observations made at random, first in order comes the 
biographer’s style. It is mature, maintaining robustness throughout. There is no 
fear of mixing fine idiom with colloquialism. The short sentences worked in give 
pause and rhythm. In matter of scholarship the book gives ample evidence of the 
biographer’s exhaustive readings. The bibliographic list is impressive. 

In nature of a postscriptum only, we hope that on the next printing of the book 
the typographical errors will all be eliminated. Among these “‘slips’’ we note the 
misspelling of the name of the distinguished Dantist, Dr. Paget Toynbee. 


QO. A. BoNTEMPO 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEW YoRK, 


ScHooL oF BusINEss AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


Antonio Beltramelli, Le strade verdi, Milan, Fratelli Treves, 1930, pp. 234 (L. 12). 

Here is a collection of short stories that marks off the last contribution of 
Antonio Beltramelli, whose premature death last season (he was fifty) deprives con- 
temporary Italian literature of perhaps greater creations from him, for his has been 
a varied and fruitful literary career. By way of mention only, let it be noted that 
he was a romagnolo (born at Forli). In matters of patriotism and politics he had a 
moral code parallel with that of his compatriots of Romagna of which the Duce is 
the leader and the most intense exponent. Beltramelli volunteered in the World 
War. Becoming later an ardent Fascist he extolled the party’s policies, and in 
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admiration of the Duce’s character and personality he wrote L’uomo nuovo. A 
complex personalist, Beltramelli combined, all in one, firm convictions, activity, 
changeability, volatility, fantasy—and yes, one more thing, a touch of poetry. Any 
further comment on him would fall under the premise of an obituary notice. Con- 
sequently this introductory foreword, though in nature of a digression, is meant to 
serve as a keynote in understanding the complex treatment of his creations. 

The stories in the present volume are arranged in three parts. Part I, of which 

the first story, Le strade verdi, serves as title to the book and also as thematic material, 
comprises seven stories. In these we find reality disguised under fantasy, irony 
tempered by humor, nostalgia suggested under a touch of the poetic. In the Favole 
al principe ignoto, four stories making up Part II, the author finds greater peace, 
restlessness giving way to an increase of lyricism. ‘ The poetic mood reaches con- 
summation ”’ in the six stories of Part III under title of Viaggi strampalati. Beltra- 
melli seems to have reached a state of tranquility heretofore not evidenced in his 
other creations. He was ever restless in quest of the ultimate. If ever there were 
moments of happiness about him, those were moments lived in the realm of fantasy: 
“‘lui che non vide la poesia e la vita se non come una sola favola bella.” This col- 
lection of stories teems with poetry delicately worked out. Take this passage as an 
illustration: 
“Una sera ritornd sulla terra con l’aprile. E |'indugio era nei cuori e nel cielo, come 
si attardava il sole nelle pid lunghe giornate e prima di morire. . . . L’indugio nella 
sera senza nubi, nostalgica di tutto l’amore e di cid che pud essere. I fiori degli orti 
e le vesti di primavera; ogni chiara giovinezza passava nel tumulto con la speranza 
sua senza parole, e negli occhi eran le anime alla ricerca della loro gioia sconosciuta.”’ 
It has been said time and again that no work of Beltramelli has ever touched upon 
perfection. He lacked the consummate genius necessary to soar the heights. Yet 
subtract from his creations imperfections of style such as verbosity, over-emphasis, 
belabored research; subtract lack cf great conceptions, feverishness, volatility, and 
you have still as a balance, his versatility, his sincerity, his originality, and, very last 
but important, his humanity tinged with emotion and poetry. 

It seems that irony of which he was a master has willed this last creation as 
marker and epithet: in this book (permit the repetition) the note of tranquility is 
more in evidence than elsewhere in the poet’s writing. It seems fit to close the 
discussion by recalling the fact that death has vacated Beltramelli’s chair in the 
Royal Italian Academy. Time only can decide as to the effacement of the tradition 
left by him. 


O. A. BonTEMPO 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW York, 


ScHOOL OF BUSINESS AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


ITALIAN Book Nortres 


Giuseppe Lipparini, Racconti di Cutigliano, Milan, A. Mondadori, 1930, pp. 258 

(L. 10). 

Giuseppe Lipparini offers in this volume a batch of stories moulded from the art of 
story telling. Language or style becomes here merely a vehicle to portray, to focus, 
to build up enthusiasm, to excite! Truly a few of the stories have excitement run 
wild. To wit, take the situation in La carbonara where Matteo falls off a donkey, 
and saves himself from plunging down a’ precipice by clutching at a root. The 
torrent below clamors for him. He dangles there during what he thinks is an eternity. 
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Then follows rescue by Nina, the carbonara. Marriage to Nina comes two months 
later. A touch of humor commemorates the final episode: ‘‘Due mesi dopo la mia 
mamma era contenta! La Nina era diventata mia moglie. E fu una fortuna. Le 
assicuro, signore, che se non l’avessi presa, la riprenderei.’’ And speaking of humor 
here is another passage among many: ‘‘La bestia dunque non voleva camminare, 
neppure con le bastonate. Ci doveva essere la sua ragione, perché, anche un mulo, 
pid che un mulo non pué essere.” These fifteen stories make up a rather large book. 
Lipparini busies himself with telling stories, the literary vein taking care of itself. 
As a result we have directness of style and originality of plots. The simplicity and 
terseness of expression give certain charm to the book which otherwise might have 
been lost. See what timely device the author uses to check himself, as it were, in 
matter of style: ‘‘Dunque senta. . . . Masino ed io si era amici fin da ragazzi. 
Amici? Potrei dire fratelli. Mi ricordo, anzi, una volta. . . . Ma no, voglio rac- 
contare subito il fatto, nudo e crudo.’’ As for a general description of the book the 
editor’s note sums up appropriately, and without exaggeration, the facts that the 
stories are characteristically Tuscan without artificiality of style, rich in characters, 
as pleasing as they are human and interesting. The stories are worthy to be men- 
tioned along with the Veglie of Fucini. 


Italo Siciliano, I/ teatro di L. Pirandello (ovvero Dei fasti dell’artificio), Turin, Fratelli 

Bocca, 1929, pp. 86 (L. 8). 

In view of the rather exhaustive critical evaluation already published on 
Pirandello the justification of the present monograph bears but little weight, were it 
not that it presents point to point recapitulation plus further interesting observations 
on the Pirandellian theories. No other comment need be given here except to call 
attention to the booklet and to say that the studies succeed, if in nothing else, in 
attaching some necessary foot-notes to the existent criticism on the famous Sicilian. 
Here are the titles of the essays: J] caso Pirandello, La materia (Fatti e persone), 
La costruzione esteriore (La tecnica), La costruzione interiore (La logica), L’umanitd, 
La morale, La filosofia, Conclusione. 


Paolo Arcari, Parini, Milan, Edizioni Agnelli, 1929, pp. 262 (L. 12). 
“*Twixt eighteenth century minuets, violin trills and accords of clavicembali 

a cry of despair resounds: ; 

“La mia povera madre non ha pane 

Se non da me, ed io non ho danaro 

Da mantenerla almeno per domane. 
“It is the cry of ason and mendicant. Thecry of a man pinched between the blades 
of a most cruel poverty,—a man, desolate and terrified before hunger, the insup- 
portable spectre. . . . It is the cry of a man’s soul in anguish for a cherished and 
troubled creature: the mother!’’ These, translated freely, are the opening lines that 
furnish an emotional foreword to Arcari’s essays on Giuseppe Parini. Nor is the 
emotional strain ever abandoned in the treatment of the topics. But, of course, it is 
artistically handled. Arcari presents Parini in an equation where the human 
element exceeds the critical. Discount the book’s values in research and criticism 
and you still have the literary mood, the interest, the warmth. Briefly, the three 
essays offsetting Parini as the man, the poet, offer alsc interesting sidelights on the 
milieu in which the Lombard poet lived. Arcari, too, is of Lombard origin and his 
book was a timely tribute in commemoration of the Parini bicentenary (1729-1929). 
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Domenico Petrini, La poesia e l’arte di Giuseppe Parini, Bari, Laterza & Figli, 1930, 

pp. 188 (L. 12). 

Domenico Petrini’s book published by Laterza in the series of the Biblioteca di 
cultura moderna is not to be construed in any way with the bicentennial celebration 
of the poet. In point of fact the author makes specific mention in the preface that 
his studies appeared posthumously to the celebration and meant to take up several 
problems relative to the art and poetry per se of Giuseppe Parini. Of the four essays 
the one on Moralita e arte nuova is worthy of separate mention. The book is scholarly 
and carefully assembled. The footnotes and references should be of great help to 
any one examining the volume. 


Franco Liberati, Venti anni di vita di palcoscenico, Rome, Paolo Cremonese, 1930, 

pp. 242 (L. 12). 

We have in these memoirs an amusing account of the wavering fortunes of actors, 
stock companies, and strolling players in those remote times of transition into the 
twentieth century and upwards a decade or so. Treated anecdotically the author 
mitigates the vicissitudes of those venerable old actors who played for the joy of 
playing. Poverty, the treacherous “‘breaks,’’ and whatnot, are subordinately sug- 
gested in an otherwise cheerful book. There is useful information, too, in the chap- 
ters dealing with, among others, Eleonora Duse, Tommaso Salvini, Ermete Novelli. 

O. A. BonTEeMPo 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEW YorRK, 

ScHooL oF BusINEss AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


On Monday, April 7, in order to celebrate the ‘‘Fiesta de la Lengua Espafiola” 
(Cervantes Day), a program of Spanish folk-songs was given by the Instituto Chorus 
under the direction of the Spanish composer, Sta. Emiliana Zubeldia, who also played 
some of her own compositions, ably assisted by the Argentinian singer Sta. Edith 
Keene. The well-known poet Leén Felipe Camino read delightful poems, befitting 
the occasion, from his last book Oraciones de Caminante. Prof. Federico de Onis 
spoke about Spanish music and dances and introduced the guest of honor, the dis- 
tinguished Spanish dancer, La Argentinita, who graciously entertained the audience 
with a number of recitations, dances, and songs. Ernesto Vilches, the famous Span- 
ish actor, also recited some of the most popular Spanish selections. At the close of 
the program refreshments were served, and the members enjoyed a most delightful 
social evening. On May 4a committee composed of Prof. Lawrence A. Wilkins, the 
Consul of Spain, Sr. Jiménez, Vice-President of La Prensa, Sr. Torres Perona, with Prof. 
de Onjs presiding, met at Columbia University to decide on the awarding of the annual 
Scholarship for the Summer Session in Spain given by the Instituto. The committee 
found the candidates very worthy and with difficulty finally awarded the Scholarship 
to Miss Florence Moritz of Hunter College. The Scholarship covers the passage and 
stay of four weeks in Madrid to attend the Summer Session in the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos under the direction of Prof. Menéndez Pidal. On May 28 the Institute 
of International Education gave a luncheon in honor of the Argentinian writer, 
Victoria Ocampo, at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia University. Dr. G. L. 
Berry, Vice-President of the Institute, welcomed the writer; Prof. de Onis spoke of 
the intellectual Hispanic-American movement; and Mr. Waldo Frank discussed the 
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United States and Hispanic-America’s intellectual evolution. A selected group was 
present. Victoria Ocampo appeared highly pleased by this demonstration. Under 
the auspices of the Summer Session of Columbia University and the Instituto the 
following lectures were given: July 9, Prof. de Onjs, ‘‘La nueva poesfa hispanoameri- 
cana”; July 16, Sr. G. Arciniegas, ‘‘La vida universitaria en Hispanoamérica” 

July 23, Sr. Leén Felipe Camino, ‘‘La poesia mfstica castellana’”’; July 30, Prof. F. 
Callcott, ‘‘ How to Teach Spanish by Mail”; August 13, Sr. F. Pérez de Vega, ‘‘ Apun- 
tes sobre filosoffa espafiola.’”” Tea was served after all the lectures and all enjoyed the 
delightful social afternoons. Over one hundred members of the Spanish Department 
were entertained on July 27 by the officers of SS. Alfonso XIII of the Spanish Royal 
Mail Line. On July 31 members of the faculty and students of the Spanish Depart- 
ment attended the annual summer banquet given by the Department. The guest 
of honor was the Consul General of Spain, Sr. Emilio Zapico. As toast master 
Professor de Onfs introduced the Consul. The poet Leén Felipe Camino read some 
of his poems, and the Ecuadorian duo Ib4jiez Safadi sang and played the guitar. The 
audience enjoyed Sr. Safadi’s own compositions. On August 6 at the Casa Italiana 
an evening of Spanish music was presented. The Instituto Chorus under the direc- 
tion of the Spanish composer, Sr. Emilio de Torre, offered a most complete selection 
of typical regional folk-songs of Spain. Sr. Luis A. Delgadillo, well-known composer 
and pianista, was greatly applauded for his own compositions. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY R. A. BECERRA 


RUMANIAN Book NoTEs 


Jean Boutiére, La Vie et l’Giuvre de Ion Creangé (1837-1889), Paris, Librairie Univer- 
sitaire J. Gamber, 1930, xxxi + 254 pp. 

This is a tribute by French scholarship to Rumanian letters, and the authorita- 
tive recognition of one of its most autochthonous representatives. 

At the instance of Professor Mario Roques, Dr. Jean Boutiére, Diplomé of the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, consecrated one of his theses to the life and works of 
Ion Creanga, the popular story teller, ‘‘dont la vie était encore mal connue, dont la 
langue est difficile pour les Roumains eux-mémes, et qui passe dans son pays pour 
‘intraduisible.’ 

Yet in spite of these handicaps Dr. Boutiére has succeeded in rendering the best 
monograph in the field. He had familiarized himself with the language and visited 
the home of Creanga and his heroes. To the biographic part he contributes fresh 
material, and he subjects Creanga’s tales and other writings to a scrutinizing analysis. 
Upon the vast background of local and universal folk-lore he projects the world of the 
Moldavian master’s characters and plots. He studies Creanga’s language and style, 
taking up vocabulary, morphology and syntax, and publishes also a Rumanian- 
French glossary. Twenty-five illustrations and reproductions of documents are 
included. 

Creanga is a narrator who uses the native lore and speech to such an extent that 
“On ne reléve guére dans |’ceuvre de Creang& qu’une douzaine de néologismes, (Par 
—— afront, carantind, corect, cristal, dezgust, de forma; pedestru ‘a pied,’ relevé 
par G. Weigand, n’est pas un néologisme: il figure déja chez Varlaam et Dosofteiu) 
nombre infime, qui n’est aussi faible chez aucun autre conteur roumain.”’ 

Creanga is more of the soil than any other Rumanian author. And due to this fact 
he was considered by his countrymen as “‘intraduisible,” as Dr. Boutiére remarks 
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in his preface. 
of these “‘untranslatable” tales began to appear. 

Mite Kremnitz gave three of his stories in Ruménische Marchen published i in 
Leipzig, 1882. Jules Brun contributed le Conte du Porc, with an introduction by 
Leo Bachelin, to the Ghent Magasin littéraire of 1893. Brun and Bachelin published 
in Paris, 1894, in their Sept contes roumains, two of Creanga’s: le Conte du Porc and 
Stan l’Echaudé. Professor Weigand translated and edited, with notes, Harap Alb 
(White-Negro), Leipzig, 1910. Miss Lucy Byng’s Rumanian Stories includes Mos 
Nichifor (Old Nichifor), London—New York, 1921. There are also several other 
translations in the Ruthenian, and Dr. Boutiére announces his French versions, 
Contes and Souvenirs d’Enfance. 

The explanation of Creanga’s universal appeal lies in the modest but genuine 
life of the villagers that we find not only in his Childhood Reminiscences, but also in 
his Tales. It is this profound simplicity which characterizes the great art of the 
Moldavian. We quote Dr. Boutiére: 


._- + Il a_eu le talent d’introduire dans les contes populaires un élément essentiel 
qui leur faisait défaut: la vie; et c’est 14 ce qui constitue sa profonde originalité.” 


And further: 


““Creanga n’est ni un moraliste, comme le chanoine Schmid, ni un poéte ou un philo- 
sophe, comme Andersen; c’est sans le vouloir qu'il est, comme les fréres Grimm, un 
folkloriste. Creang&a est avant tout un artiste, comme Ch. Perrault. On trouve, 
dans l’ceuvre des deux conteurs, la méme reproduction fidéle des vieilles fictions et 
du simple langage populaire, la méme vie, la méme évocation des petites gens d’une cer- 
taine époque, le méme esprit de bon aloi. Creanga ne se distingue de son écesseur 
p par un réalisme parfois un peu plus poussé et, surtout, par la riche collection 

"expressions, de dictons et de proverbes populaires qu'il offre A ses lecteurs, collec- 
tion dont léquivalent n’existe, 4 notre connaissance, chez aucun autre conteur 
européen. Ce n’est pas pour Creanga une mince gloire que de pouvoir étre mis en 
paralléle avec Ch. Perrault, dont le recueil, si proche de la perfection, fait aujourd’hui 
encore le régal des lettrés les plus délicats. - 


I. L. Caragiale, Opere, Vol. I, Nuvele si Schifte, Editie tngrijité de Paul Zarifopol, 

Bucuresti, Editura “Cultura Nationala,” 1930, xliv + 352 pp. +3 planse. 

Ion Luca Caragiale (1852-1911) would have loved to see this edition brought out 
by Paul Zarifopol; he, who was so careful about his texts and who once even tele- 
graphed to the printers to change the position of acomma. Se non 2 vero, 2 ben tro- 
vato. ... 

There are few masters of humor in any literature. Rumanian letters are the 
richer because of Caragiale. Although now historical, his comedy characters still 
live and shall exist as long as politics will be politics. For instance, take his heroes 
uttering those famous sayings: ‘‘Let it be treason, but we should know it, too!” 
or ‘True violation of domicile, but hold him!” or “If it’s anonymous, I will sign it.” 
Take Conu Leonida, who, to appease his excited wife, reassures her: ‘‘It cannot be 
the revolution, because the police do not allow shooting on the streets.” Or behold 
the only honest man in Scrisoarea Pierduté (The Lost Letter) who, between hic- 
coughs, asks: ‘‘For whom do I vote?” 

Among the short stories and sketches of this first volume is his O Ficlie de Paste 
(An Easter Candle), translated into several languages and offered in collections as one 
of the world’s best stories. With the exception of this powerful piece, his novelette 
Pécat (Sin), his drama Nédpasta (Calamity), and a few other shorter works, his chief 
contributions are sarcasm and satire. In his comedies which are now in the répertoire 
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of the Bucharest National Theatre as well as in the sketches now given in this schol- 
arly edition, Caragiale has created characters and emphasized customs and condi- 
tions packed with laughter, bitter laughter perhaps, yet irresistible. 

Mr. Zarifopol has followed the chronological order in the first volume, and he 
intends to continue it in the succeeding ones. There are notes and differences of 
texts conscientiously prepared, and three fine illustrations, of which one is a portrait 
of the author and two are reproductions of pages from Caragiale’s last manuscript 
Poveste (Tale). 


Lonc IsLAND UNIVERSITY LEon FERARU 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS-TEXTS 


Claude Farrére, L’Homme qui assassina. Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
Thomas Rossman Palfrey, The Century Co., New York and London, 1930, 
263 pp. 

Stamboul, with its haunting corners and fascinating manners and customs, evokes 
the far distant oriental rhythmic and scintillating tones of Mozart's Alla Turca or 
of Beethoven's Marche a la turque,—works that recall Claude Farrére’s exotic and 
mysterious novel, L’Homme qui assassina. 

In an introduction, which is both scholarly and well written, Professor T. R. 
Palfrey concretely describes Claude Farrére and his background, which is quite 
reminiscent of that of Pierre Loti. It is a fitting presentation to the first American 
edition of an interesting tale. Loti’s love and inherent predilection for exoticism 
have left the imprint of his art upon certain contemporary novelists, the brothers 
Jéréme and Jean Tharaud and Claude Farrére,—an art in which are blended realism, 
romanticism, pessimism and humanitarianism. In L’Homme qui assassina one may 
perceive delicate romantic touches, glaring patches of realism and at times certain 
Baudelairian allurements. The action is planned like that of a melodrama; the 
descriptions reveal a penetrating comprehension of the foreign milieu and Eastern 
psychology. Arestlesssoultorments the hero. His lassitude is not of a dreamy nature 
—it is that of an ardent being imprisoned in mediocre life. 

This edition will undoubtedly appeal to both students and teachers of French. 
The lively dialogue with its conversational phrases and sentences, the elucidating 
notes on Turkish data, the carefully arranged vocabulary, and the eternal charm of 
the orient should be of both practical and esthetic value. 


Phédre, tragédie par Jean Racine. Edited by Charles H. Hunkins, The Century Co., 

New York and London, 1930, 110 pp. 

In this age, when the study of psychic phenomena is being pursued with avidity, 
Racine’s Phédre might be styled a splendid document of psycho-analysis. One may 
argue that this seventeenth century tragedy is a “‘chart” of Phédre’s unconscious 
motives and desires as shown in her various nervous disturbances. 

One of the most widely read psychologists of the early seventeenth century in 
France, Saint Francois de Sales, taught that the soul was not simple in its reactions 
but complex; that it was filled with a “‘fourmiliére,”’ a swarm of confused movements, 
sensations, obscure ideas, desires and passions, which the light of reason did not 
observe and which escaped attention. This ‘‘fourmiliére’’ we now call the sub- 
conscious, the unruly prop of life and of the soul. As these confused movements 
rose to the surface, one’s consciousness began to recognize them, reason arranged 
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them according to its laws and the will strove to govern them. The Jansenists, 
disciples of the psychology of Saint Francois de Sales, added that the principal of the 
primary movements of the soul was concupiscence. Racine, who felt the influence 
of Saint Francois through that of his Jansenist teachers, has produced in Phédre not 
only his most celebrated and perfect play but a splendid model of our modern con- 
ception of the neuroses. Her love, once formulated, seems to take possession of her 
body; it dominates her. But, within a short time, as circumstances develop and 
change, this love is transformed into its contrary: hatred. Then Phédre ceases to 
exist, for the ‘‘monstre naissant” gnaws and devours her soul. Racine has left us a 
powerful picture of ‘‘une maladie morale.”’ 

Professor C. H. Hunkins has greatly enhanced the appearance of his book, and 
has aroused additional interest by illustrating it with the classical paintings of Girodet. 
The notes and the vocabulary have been carefully arranged, whereas the introduction 
is perhaps too succinct. A little more detail concerning the ‘grace janséniste,” 
and the affair of the sonnets would not have been amiss. 


Romain Rolland, Jean-Christophe (Antoinetie). Edited by Henry Ward Church, New 

York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930, 147 pp. 

Rolland, musician, novelist and idealist together, has woven the texture of this 
beautiful tapestry which depicts mankind struggling against the hypocrisies, banali- 
ties and abuses of life, and against art ‘A la mode.” Romain Rolland, whose soul 
has been profoundly touched by Beethoven, about whom he has written in his two 
studies: Beethoven (1903); Beethoven, Les grandes époques créatrices (1928), has 
created ten “‘symphonic”’ novels, strangely coincidental in number and perhaps in 
sentiment with the great musician’s ten immortal symphonies. Jean-Christophe 
is, in a sense, a Beethoven,—a musician in whom we perceive suffering, renunciation, 
love and exaltation. 

Antoinette, one of the “‘symphonic poems,” consists of ‘tableaux de mceurs, 
meeurs de petites villes, de petites gens, mceurs mondaines, gens d'affaires . . . ta- 
bleaux souvent vivants et pittoresques”’ (Mornet). Mr. H. W. Church gives an inter- 
esting account of Romain Rolland's life and works. In his Introduction he pointedly 
notes that “in shaping the life and ideals of Rolland were certain favorite heroes 
whom he knew through his books and his music, Beethoven and Shakespeare, the gods 
of his youth, and after his arrival in Paris, Wagner and Tolstoi.’’ He describes 
Rolland’s membership and réle in the Cahier de la quinzaine; he reveals his attitude 
toward the war (or it might be said toward any war) when “ Rolland refused to let his 
intellect and his principles be distorted by the prevalent war hysteria.” He succinctly 
discusses ‘Rolland the Musician,” ‘‘ Rolland the Dramatist,” ‘‘ The Heroic Biog- 
raphies,”’ “‘ Jean-Christophe”’ and “Antoinette.” Mr. Church aptly states that “‘if 
Jean-Christophe is to be regarded as a symphony in words, Antoinette is a sort of 
intermezzo, an adagio movement in a different mode and tempo from the rest of the 
Etiot H. PoLincer 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorK, 

ScHOOL oF BusINEss AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


TENDANCES NOUVELLES EN HIsTOIRE LITTERAIRE 


M. Philippe Van Tieghem published on June 1, 1930, as the 22d cahier of Etudes 
Frangaises, a very stimulating pamphlet entitled Tendances Nouvelles en Histoire 
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Littéraire (Paris, ‘‘Les Belles Lettres,” 68 pp.). In his Avant-Propos he states: 
“On se propose, dans cette étude, de présenter les diverses théses qui s’offrent ac- 
tuellement en ce qui concerne la maniére d’étudier l’ceuvre littéraire du passé. L’oc- 
casion de cette mise au point a été fournie par le débat qui s’est engagé dans la revue 
américaine THE RomMANnic REVIEW de 1926 a 1929.” M. Van Tieghem devotes, 
therefore, his first chapter (pp. 3-22) to a résumé of this ‘importante discussion” 
between Professors Spingarn, Mornet, Paul Van Tieghem, and Fay. Then follows 
a chapter headed ‘‘ Diverses Théories” (pp. 23-49) in which he compares the the- 
ories of the above-mentioned scholars with the methods introduced or proposed by 
Professors Lanson, Baldensperger, René Bray, Farinelli, Veselovski, Potebnia, 
Peretz, Eichenbaum, Vinogradov, Dragomirescou, Cysarz, etc., leaving aside ‘‘les 
idées personnelles de B. Croce’”’ because “leur examen nous entrainerait trop loin 
de notre sujet précis.” But, he adds, “‘on ne doit pas oublier leur profonde influence 
toujours efficace.” Finally, M. Van Tieghem’s volume closes with a chapter entitled 
“Proposition et Conclusion” (pp. 51-61). This résumé of M. Van Tieghem’s 
interesting study is purposely brief and incomplete in view of the fact that Prof. 
Van Roosbroeck is preparing a detailed review of it for a later issue of THE ROMANIC 
Review. At present, however, mention may be made of a title which escaped the 
attention of M. Van Tieghem in his ‘Essai de Bibliographie chronologique” (pp. 
63-66), and that is Comte A. de Luppé’s discussion of Professor Fay’s ‘‘ Doutes et 
Réflexions sur I’Etude de la Littérature” (Romanic Review, XIX, 1928, pp. 99- 
114), which appeared in Le Correspondant of Paris (Sept. 10, 1928, pp. 739-743). 
j. L..G. 


IN MEMORIAM: 
CHARLES ALFRED DOWNER 


Professor Charles Alfred Downer, head of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at the College of the City of New York, died suddenly at Samaden, Switzer- 
land, on August 14. 

Professor Downer, who was one of the most successful and best beloved of mod- 
ern language teachers in the United States, was born at Jersey City on May 3, 1866. 
His parents, Alfred Sayre and Carolyn de La Vere Downer, were descended from 
old New England stock, the Downer family especially being very widely known. 

Professor Downer was educated at the College of the City of New York, from 
which he was graduated with the A.B. degree in 1886. He continued his studies at 
Columbia University and was the first student to be awarded the Ph.D. degree in 
Romance languages (1901) on a dissertation entitled Frédéric Mistral, Poet and Leader 
in Provence (New York, 1900). He began to teach French in the College of the City 
of New Yorkin 1891, and in 1904 he was advanced to the Professorship in French. In 
1909 he was made Professor of Romance Languages and head of the Department, 
which position he still filled at the time of his death. 

But it was especially as a teacher of French and director of French cultural 
activities that Professor Downer made his benevolent influence so widely felt in 
American educational circles. He not only published A. First Book in French in 1910 
and A First Course in French in 1922, but from 1915 to 1924 he was President of the 
Alliance Frangaise of New York and from 1926 to 1929 President of the recently 
created American Association of Teachers of French. Under his able direction 
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these two societies enjoyed unusual prosperity. In recognition of the noteworthy 
services he rendered to these two societies as well as to the Société Nationale des 
Professeurs Francais, he was decorated by the French Government Chevalier de la 
Légion d’Honneur in 1913, and was promoted to Officier in 1926. Other or- 
ganizations of which he had served as President are the New York Academy 
of Public Education, New York Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, and the Alumni 
Association of Graduate Schools of Columbia University. At one time he had also 
been Vice-President of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University and Treasurer 
of the Alumni Association of the College of the City of New York. He was further- 
more member of the Modern Language Association of America, the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Italian, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
of the France-America and Italy-America Societies. In 1919 the Italian Government 
awarded him the decoration of Cavaliere della Corona d'Italia. 

Professor Downer was never married and is survived by several cousins. He 
will be remembered by hosts of former students, colleagues and admirers as a gifted 
teacher, a brilliant lecturer and conversationalist, and, above all, as a sincere and loyal 
friend. 

& 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC.—THE RoMANIC REviEW has been invited 
by the Government of the Soviet Republic to exhibit its files in the Permanent 
Exhibition of Learned Publications to be organized in Moscow. This exhibition 
will also serve as a clearing house for Russian subscriptions.—THE ARTICLE of Prof. 
Henry G. Bayer on “French Names in Our Geography” published in the last issue 
of the Romanic REVIEW (pp. 195-203) was discussed in detail in many American 
newspapers on Sept. 14. The New York Times of that date contained a large special 
box on the first page of its second News Section with the heading ‘‘150 Places in 
America Named After Lafayette; 5,000 With Names of French Origin Are Listed.” 
—LupwicG PFANDL, in his Geschichte der Spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliite- 
zeit (Freiburg, 1929), lists in his bibliography of significant contributions to the 
study of the period from about 1550 to 1700, with which he deals, no less than 32 
articles published in the Romanic Review.—Pror. C. R. D. MILLER, who con- 
tributed the article on “American Notes in the Odes of Labindo”’ to the last issue 
of the Romanic Review (pp. 204-8) was voted, during the Summer, the aurea in 
lettere by the Faculty of Letters of the University of Padua. He has also been 
requested to contribute to the new Italian Encyclopaedia.—Tue Lincutstic Soct- 
ETY OF AMERICA published recently a Record of the Linguistic Institute of which the 
third session was held, from July 7 to Aug. 15, 1930, at the College of the City of 
New York. The only courses of the thirty-two offered in which there were no reg- 
istrants were Old Spanish and Turkish. Members of the staff from the Romance 
field included Jules Marouzeau, Professor of Latin Language and Literature in the 
University of Paris, who was the Albert Blum French Lecturer; Henri F. Muller, 
Professor of French, Columbia (Vulgar Latin); Henry B. Richardson, Assistant 
Professor of French, Yale (Classical Element in English and Old Spanish); Dr. 
Winifred Sturdevant, Lecturer in French, Barnard College (Old French); and J. L. 
Gerig (Old and Middle Irish). As the course in Old Spanish is the only one that 
has not had any registrants in the three Sessions of the Linguistic Institute, it is 
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probable that hereafter it will be withdrawn.—ForEIGN SCHOLARS, who are now 
lecturing in American universities, include André Maurois, who is giving a course 
at Princeton on “Our Age of Romantic Fiction, Beginning with the Princesse de 
Cléves and Ending with Marcel Proust”; Fortunat Strowski, recently appointed 
to the Chair of Contemporary Literature in the University of Paris, and Edmond 
Faral, who are lecturing at Columbia; Paul Hazard, of the Collége de France, who 
is lecturing at Bryn Mawr College; and Emilio Cecchi, Italian art critic and corre- 
spondent in Rome for the Corriere della Sera of Milan, who is lecturing on Italian 
art at the University of California——Tur FirtH SEssion of the Summer School of 
Perugia, Italy, founded for the purpose of spreading Italian language and culture 
among foreigners, was opened on July 16 last. At the 1929 session students from 
the British empire outnumbered all other contingents. The major course scheduled 
in the 1930 offering was on “‘The Nineteenth Century in Italy.’’—Spatn, says the 
New York Times of Aug. 31, “‘has terraced 1,000 acres of hillside on the western edge 
of Madrid and among trees left standing has begun foundations for the most exten- 
sive university city the world has known. It will cost at least $70,000,000 and, 
surpassing in grandeur the Escurial of Philip II, is intended to be a souvenir of 
Alfonso’s reign.” The project was arranged by the late Primo de Rivera, who 
sanctioned an annual lottery for raising the funds necessary to construct the Ciudad 
Universitaria. After a visit to universities in Europe and the United States, the 
commission divided the enterprise into zones: Philosophy, Science, Letters and Law, 
Medicine, Fine Arts, International Hostels and Sport. Institutes that are already 
in operation on the campus are those for cancer, hygiene, French art and boys’ 
instruction. The Casa de Velazquez (for which see the Romanic Review, XVIII, 
1927, p. 182) has been open for some time, and recently there was dedicated the 
Fundacién del Amo, a splendid dormitory for 150 American students, donated by 
Dr. Gregorio del Amo of Los Angeles, California. The Institute of Physics and 
Chemistry, to which the Rockefeller Foundation gave $500,000, will likewise be 
erected in the great group. Finally, all Spanish-speaking countries are planning to 
erect houses for their own students.—TuE Society OF FRIENDS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Rome, which has for its main purpose the creation of a $250,000 fund for the 
construction of an American section of the Casa dello Studente in the new Uni- 
versity City of the University of Rome, was incorporated on Aug. 12 last. At 
the first meeting of the directors, held in the offices of Philip Le Boutillier, President 
of Best and Co., 372 Fifth Ave., New York, on Sept. 9, the following officers were 
elected: President, John J. Freschi, Justice of the Court of Special Sessions of New 
York; First Vice-President, John L. Gerig; Second Vice-President, Dean Archibald 
Bouton of New York University; Chairman of the National Executive Committee, 
Dr. John H. Finley, former President of the College of the City of New York and 
editor of the New York Times; Treasurer, Philip Le Boutillier, who, it may be added, 
was decorated Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur by the French Government on 
Aug. 20; Assistant Secretaries, Luigi Dionisi, of New York, son of Senator Professor 
Dionisi of the University of Rome, who is also a member of the Italian Academy; 
and James S. Hauck, of Princeton University. The Founders include the above 
and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University; Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, President of Princeton University; Robert Underwood Johnson, 
President of the Hall of Fame, former Ambassador to Rome; Henry P. Fletcher, 
Chairman of the Tariff Commission, former Ambassador to Rome; Jerome S. Hess, 
well-known lawyer of New York; Irving L. Goldsmith, Chairman of the State Parole 
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Board, former Supreme Court Justice of New York; Frederic Kernochan, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Special Sessions of New York; Guy Van Amringe, attorney 
of New York; Sam A. Lewisohn, Chairman of the Prison Investigating Commission; 
and William Guggenheim, capitalist of New York. Annual membership dues are 
$5.00.—FoRMER AMBASSADOR HuGH C. WALLACE has donated to the new American 
Embassy that is to be built in Paris on the Avenue Gabriel the remarkable library 
that he has collected on the history of Franco-American relations. ‘This library,” 
says the New York Times of Sept. 21, “numbering several thousand books, pam- 
phlets and reports, is the best proof of the fact that the friendly relations of the two 
republics are based on a fundamental affinity developed by a long series of events 
in history.” Mr. Wallace, who was inspired to form his collection as a consequence 
of the difficulty he experienced in locating such works, states that his aim “was 
to get a copy of every important work or report by a Frenchman on America and 
every interesting book or paper by an American on France and put them together 
to form a record that would be valued by both nations.”” That the library was 
gathered with painstaking care is obvious from the fact that many of the works 
are original manuscripts, including many letters and reports written by diplomats 
of the two countries. Among the interesting items are documents recounting the 
celebrations that were held in front of the Paris Hétel de Ville when the news arrived 
of the victories of the American colonies; the first treaty of friendship signed be- 
tween France and the United States in 1778; correspondence of de Vergennes, who 
realizing the approaching collapse of French finances under Louis XVI, sought “to 
recoup on the loans that had been made to the American colonies”’; letters of Hector 
Saint-Jean de Crévecceur, consul in America, who was aiming to develop French 
exports to the American colonies; observations on France made by the Revolu- 
tionary Minister Gouverneur Morris and the difficulties encountered by Charles 
Pinckney, American Minister, in being received by the Directorate; a complete 
series of pamphlets written by Tom Paine from 1775 to 1800; Dominique de Black- 
ford’s Report on Present Conditions in American Colonies written in 1771; and finally 
“the frank and robust work of Bartholdi on the French jury at Philadelphia in 
1876." As a whole these works, according to the Times, ‘form a fascinating record 
of a friendship. They tell completely, with abundant detail and entire frankness, 
the story of that friendship, its ups and downs, its enthusiasms, its coolnesses and 
its regenerations.” The library was catalogued by Prof. Bernard Fay.—THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY IN Parts (10, rue de I’Elysée) has, according to its 1930 Year 
Book, increased its collection from 25,000 volumes in 1926 to 45,800 volumes in 
1930. Books may not only be borrowed by those interested in American research, 
but they are also sent on long term loans to libraries anywhere in Europe. If a 
book is out of print, the Library seeks to procure it, as a last resort, by borrowing 
it from the Library of Congress or some other American library. During the past 
year the International Reference Department has been completely reorganized; a 
finding list of books on American law in private and public collections in Paris has 
been published; the Children’s Department has been enlarged; and a special library 
on American music is being created. Though its present financial condition is 
sound, due to a gift of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Library must 
be assured of increased funds in the years to come, if it is to reach its ultimate goal 
of possessing ‘‘an adequate building in Paris, housing a strong and well-organized 
library, with branches in every capital of Europe.”—AmBaAssapor JoHN W. GARRETT 
states, in a long letter published in the New York Times of July 29, that unless an 
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endowment of at least $100,000 can be assured, ‘‘the existence of the Library for 
American Studies in Italy, located at Rome, must cease.”” This free public library 
founded by American citizens and opened in 1918 is the oldest American Library 
in Europe excepting the one in Paris which was founded in the same year. It con- 
tains about 20,000 carefully selected volumes and pamphlets, of which about 18,000 
are American; and over 100 American periodicals are found in its reading room. 
Attendance at the American Library last year was 5,000, of which two-thirds were 
Italians, being principally university students and professors, journalists and authors. 
The assets of the Library are conservatively estimated at $40,000, of which $9,000 
are invested in bonds, and $31,000 are represented by books and equipment. The 
low cost of administration of the Library—less than $4,000 a year including all 
expenditures—‘‘has been made possible,’’ says the Ambassador, ‘“‘by the constant 
work and attention of the Americans connected with the management.” Addi- 
tional funds are needed to pay the higher rental demanded for the present premises, 
to provide for more floor space, additional stacks, etc. It is hoped that the Am- 
bassador’s urgent appeal will receive the cordial support of all teachers of Italian 
in America as well as of all patriotic Americans interested in making our country 
better known to present-day Italians ——-MANy WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS are taking 
active interest in the creation of the Pasteur Memorial Library at the University 
of Strasbourg, of which M. Roland-Marcel, formerly Director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and now Prefect of the Lower Rhine, is the principal sponsor. On the 
Executive Board of the Library are Hamlin Garland, the novelist, and Prof. Ray- 
mond Weeks, retired, of Columbia University. ‘As the undertaking is intended,” 
according to the New York Times of Aug. 8, ‘‘not only as a monument to the illus- 
trious scientist, but also to strengthen the bonds of friendship between France and 
the United States,’’ the honorary presidents include President Hoover, former 
President Poincaré, Ambassadors Claudel and Dawes, while the supporters include 
Ambassador Edge, former Ambassadors Jusserand and Whitlock, Professors C. D. 
Hazen, Paul Van Dyke, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor and R. A. Millikan. The Executive 
Board has sent out an appeal for both books and funds.—Dr. HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress, announced on Sept. 13 the arrival of “‘the finest of the three 
surviving copies of the 1462 Gutenberg Bible on vellum, the gem of the Vollbehr 
collection, for the purchase of which Congress last session appropriated $1,500,000.” 
This is one of the three perfect 42-line copies on vellum, the other two being in the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. The American copy, which is 
in three volumes, will soon be placed on exhibition in the Library of Congress near 
the portrait of Gutenberg painted by an unknown artist. The work was purchased 
by Mr. Vollbehr from the monastery of St. Blasius, in the village of St. Paul, Prov- 
ince of Carinthia, Austria, where it was brought from Paris to conceal it from Napo- 
leon’s troups.—THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS HIsTORICAL MISSION has renounced the 
photostat method of reproducing rare manuscripts and is now engaged in filming 
them. As in motion pictures an indefinite number of positive films can be made 
from the film negatives. According to the New York Times of July 10, “the pictures 
appear on non-perforated strips of film 134 inches wide and about 15 feet long, with 
100 to 150 pictured manuscripts on each strip. The film negatives vary in size, 
according to the form of the manuscript, from that of a postage stamp to 14 by 
1% inches.” The aim, of course, is to secure as large a negative as the width of 
the film will permit, because prints from large negatives are naturally more legible. 
The Library of Congress has now on file 150 boxes containing each 25 cans of films, 
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or in all about 400,000 negative prints. By this process the cost of reproducing 
manuscripts has been reduced from 25 cents per each photostat to 114 cents per 
each film negative, or $1.50 a roll. These films may be enlarged, and pictures may 
be printed from them at the usual photostat cost. The only expense involved 
therein by college libraries would be the purchase of a projector—about $40—to 
throw on a screen these miniature films, which may be borrowed or bought from 
the Congressional Library. This work has been rendered possible by a gift of 
$450,000 made by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1927.—J. T. Geroutp, Librarian 
of Princeton University, announced on Sept. 27 that important additions had been 
made to the Benjamin Strong collection of foreign public finance in the Princeton 
Library. ‘The collection,” he stated, “now includes French documents which go 
as far back as 1807, while the British collection is complete after 1870."—TueE Sr. 
Louis, Mo., LAw Liprary announced recently that the oldest book in its 40,000- 
volume collection, which was begun in 1837, is a treatise on Norman-French law 
published in 1480.—MaccGs CATALOGUE (no. 540, pp. 68-69) announces the dis- 
covery of an unknown English translation of Machiavelli's Prince dating from about 
1600. Hitherto the earliest known translation was the one by Dacres, issued in 
1640. The newly discovered translation remained in manuscript. The editors of 
the catalogue are inclined to attribute it to Thomas Bedingfield—Tue Co_tumpus 
CONTROVERSY received new impetus during the Summer by the arrival in America 
on June 30 of the manuscript biography of the navigator written about 1508-10 
by Andres Bernaldez who was born about 1450 at Fuentes-de-Leén, Spain, and 
was made after 1492 chaplain to the Archbishop Diego de Deza, friend of Columbus. 
This codex of 600 pages begins, according to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s description 
of it, as follows: “In the name of God Almighty, there was a man in the land of 
Milan who was a merchant in books and who traveled in Andalusia who was called 
Christopher Columbus, a man of high genius, who was not a man of letters, but 
was very shrewd in the art of the cosmography of the world, who following what 
he had read from Ptolomy and other books regarding the world in which we navi- 
gate and walk .. .”’ Then after stating that what first interested Columbus in 
a westward voyage of discovery was the rumor of gold in lands to be found beyond 
the Cape Verde Islands, Bernaldez gives an account of the celebrated voyage as 
related to him by the great discoverer himself. In an address delivered before the 
Americanist Congress at Hamburg on Sept. 12, Prof. Luis Ulloa, Director of the 
National Library at Lima, Peru, advanced the thesis (which, he claimed, resulted 
from exhaustive researches in archives in Madrid) that Columbus was not an Italian, 
but a Catalonian corsair who had rebelled against King Juan II of Aragon and was 
related to Casanova-Couillon, who entered the service of Louis of France. Prof. 
Ulloa maintained also that, with the aid of Danish corsairs, Columbus had made 
a voyage to America before 1492 by traversing the North Atlantic via Greenland 
and Newfoundland, and sailing down to Florida. To all of which the Spanish 
Academy of History replied that its extensive investigations made more than a 
year ago failed to reveal anything to show that Columbus was a Spaniard. Fur- 
thermore attention was called to the fact that the Madrid newspaper A B C, which 
recently offered a prize of 25,000 pesetas for the best work proving that Columbus 
was a Spaniard, abandoned its contest when no suitable compositions were received 
absolutely proving the point. In a long article in the New York Times of Sept. 21, 
Rudolph Schuller, formerly Professor in the National University of Mexico, dis- 
cusses in detail the claims of Prof. Ulloa and points out “that they are in conflict 
25 
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with the main known facts of the discoverer’s life.’"—Epovarp Herriot, former 
Premier of France, submitted on August 4 a proposal for the creation of a chair 
of peace in the University of Lyons to the Lyons Municipal Council.—Firty-NINE 
StupEnts from thirty-two colleges and universities throughout the country who 
are to study a year in France under the “Junior Year in France” plan, inaugurated 
by the University of Delaware in 1923, sailed for Europe on July 18 last. The 
students spent the first twelve weeks at the University of Nancy, going thence to 
Paris where they will pass eight months at the Sorbonne, living in carefully selected 
French families, not more than two students being assigned to one household. Dur- 
ing the vacation periods organized trips will be taken to various parts of France, 
Spain and England. Institutions represented by more than one student include 
Wellesley (10), Vassar and Bryn Mawr (5 each), Cornell and Brown (3 each), Mount 
Holyoke, Principia Junior College, Dartmouth, and University of Delaware (2 
each). The party is in charge of Prof. Geo. H. Brinton and Miss Louise Dilling- 
ham, Directors of the Delaware Foreign Study Department. In the New York 
Times of July 6, Dr. S. P. Duggan devoted a long article to the work of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and Smith College groups in France—MAryMouNT COLLEGE 
announced on July 19 that five students attending its Paris branch, founded in 
1923, had received the Sorbonne’s diploma with distinction. Three of the young 
women were from the Central States—Miss Ruta SepGwick, of New Haven, 
Conn., was awarded on July 5 one of the two fellowships established by the Govern- 
ment of Chile for study in its national University. Miss Sedgwick, who received 
the A.M. degree from Yale in 1924, is a secretary in the division of education at the 
Pan-American Union at Washington.—AmBAssADOoR Morrow received on July 16 
at the embassy in Mexico City a group of teachers attending the fifth annual seminar 
in Mexico. 

NECROLOGY.—PROFESSOR JEAN J. LaBaAt, head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages at Georgetown University and formerly on the staff of the French Em- 
bassy, died at Washington on June 30 in the 41st year of his age. He was born at 
Avignon and was educated at the Collége de l’Assomption at Nimes. He was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre for bravery in various engagements of the World 
War, where he was gassed and wounded several times. He also received the Polish 
War Cross and the Order of the Star of Rumania, with the rank of officer. Joining 
the staff of Georgetown University eight years ago, Professor Labat made of the 
French Department one of the major departments of the University. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Marie Labat, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Stewart 
of Washington, and a 12-year-old son.—A. GELo Cont1, Italian poet and friend of 
D’Annunzio, died at Naples on July 7 at the age of 70.—Rev. J. P. DE BEVERs 
Kaye, formerly for twenty-one years Dean of Grace Cathedral in Topeka, Kan., 
died at Bayshore, L. I., on July 10 in his 71st year. From 1923 to 1926 Dean Kaye 
was Rector of the American Church in Florence, Italy, where he was closely asso- 
ciated with many of the leading Italian literati. Returning to America in 1926 
as Rector of Emanuel Church at Great River, L. I., he lectured extensively, for 
the Italian Historical Society and other associations, on Italian literature and cul- 
ture. He is survived by a widow, two daughters and a son.—AUGUSTE FLORIAN 
Jaccaci, well-known Franco-American artist and author, died at Chauteau-Neuf- 
de-Grasse, France, on July 22. He was born at Fontainebleau, Jan. 28, 1856, and, 
after traveling in Africa, Cuba and Mexico, he settled in the United States in the 
early ’80’s, and became a naturalized American citizen. After doing mural paintings 
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in various public buildings in the Middle West, such as the Capitol at St. Paul, he 
moved to New York where he was successively art editor of McClure’s and Scrib- 
ner’s magazines. In order to enable the Spanish-born artist Vierge to make as his 
“crowning achievement” the illustrations of Cervantes’s immortal romance, he 
furnished the text for a book entitled On ihe Trail of Don Quixote, written around 
the pictures of Vierge. And when the continuance of his monumental work, Note- 
worthy Paintings in American Private Collections, was halted by the World War, 
he went back to France where he raised money, chiefly from his American friends, 
to care for the homeless children of the invaded districts. With these funds he 
also established at Berck, France, a model hospital for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis of the bones which afflicted so many of these children. ‘America has reason 
to be proud of this adopted son,”’ says a New York Times editorial of July 25, ‘who 
brought varied talents out of many strains and cultures to the enrichment of her 
life.’"—Anpr& RivorrE, noted French poet, dramatist and critic, died in Paris on 
Aug. 19. He was born at Vienne (Isére) in 1872 and was educated at the Lycée 
de Lyon, and the Lycée Henri IV. He has been characterized, according to the 
New York Times of Aug. 20, as ‘‘one of the few poets who at the end of the nine- 
teenth century was not influenced by the Symbolists.” Among his works are Les 
Vierges, Le Songe d’Amour and Le Chemin d’Oubli, which was crowned by the Aca- 
démie Frangaise in 1904. His dramas include J/ était une bergére, produced in English 
as The Little Shepherdess in 1915, Mon Ami Teddy and Pardon, Madame, written 
in collaboration with Romain Coolus and produced in Paris early in 1930. From 
1897 to 1912 he was associated with the Revue de Paris and was later dramatic critic 
of L’ Echo de Paris and Le Temps.—Lovts Jean Bourceots, famous Franco-Ameri- 
can architect and sculptor, died at Chicago on Aug. 19, when, according to the 
New York Times of Aug. 21, ‘about to have his fondest dream fulfilled,” i.e., the 
completion of the long delayed Bahai Temple. In 1919, Bourgeois, then a strug- 
gling architect of New York, entered an international competition for a design of 
the great Temple to be erected in Chicago. His devoted wife opened a candy store 
in New York in order to provide living expenses for the household while her husband 
was engaged with his plans. The design of Bourgeois, which was accepted by the 
committee of award, ‘‘combined the essence of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabic, 
Gothic, Renaissance and modern architecture.” Following the symbolism of per- 
fection attached by the Bahaists to the figure nine as the highest single integral, 
the Temple will have nine sides, nine doors approached by eighteen steps, nine 
fountains, and nine ribs in the dome. As the Temple is to represent the principles 
of the Bahai religion, i.e., universal religion, universal brotherhood, universal edu- 
cation, union of science and religion, Bourgeois interwove in his decorative motif 
symbolism of all leading religions, giving emphasis to the tree of life and the place 
of the earth in the universe. The cornerstone of the Temple was laid by Abdul 
Baba, son of the founder of the Bahai movement, in 1921, but the following year 
work was suspended for lack of funds. As the Bahai followers are against debt, 
mortgages and solicitations, only recently were enough voluntary contributions 
made to continue the $2,000,000 building —EuGine Syivain, honorary dean of 
the Comédie Frangaise, known as one of the greatest actors of the last half century, 
died at Marseilles on Aug. 21. He was born Jan. 17, 1857, at Bourg-en-Bresse 
and made his début at the Comédie Francaise in 1878 as Theseus in Phédre. During 
his long career he scored many triumphs in Le Cid, Polyeucte, Le Misanthrope, 
Louis XI, and Le Pére Lebonnard. He was a veteran of the War of 1870, and an 
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intimate friend of some of the greatest literary and political figures of the Third 
Republic. He is survived by his widow, Mme. Louise Sylvain, who is one of the 
leading artists of the Comédie Francaise—-GEoRGES DE PorTO-RICHE, one of the 
greatest of contemporary French dramatists, died at Paris on Sept. 5 in his 81st 
year. Foran appreciation of Porto-Riche’s dramatic work, see under section DRAMA. 

LITERATURE.—GUGLIELMO MARCONI, Italy’s most famous scientist, was elected 
to the Italian Academy as the sole representative of the science section at its meeting 
on Sept. 18. After his induction as a member of that body, he was at once chosen 
as its president, to succeed Senator Tittoni, who had resigned because of ill health. 
—kKuinc Atronso of Spain signed a royal decree on Sept. 10, designating April 23, 
the anniversary of the death of Cervantes, as the festival of the Spanish novel. 
Universities, academies and schools of Spain will take part in the celebration on 
that day.—TuHE Pusiic Worx’s Commission of Barcelona voted on Aug. 6 to name 
a plaza after Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, the author.—F. FuNCK-BRENTANO asserted 
on July 19, before the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris, that he 
had proof that the well-known Souvenirs de Mme. de Caylus, which has hitherto 
been considered an authoritative work on Louis XIV and Mme de Maintenon, 
was invented and written entirely by Voltaire. The book was published in 1770, 
with an introduction by Voltaire, and was believed to have been written by a niece 
of Mme de Maintenon.—Tue AcapémiE FRANGAISE failed to award its prize for 
poetry in 1930 because of the lack of outstanding merit in the poems submitted. 
Le Figaro explains this apparent lack of inspiration as probably due to the fact that 
many leading poets neglected to take part in the competition, fearing that if they 
had done so and won the laurels, the public might think that the judges were preju- 
diced in their favor—Tur Late ANATOLE LE Braz was commemorated by a cere- 
mony held at Saint Brieuc on Sept. 12, at which a monument to him was unveiled. 
Americans will remember Le Braz not only for the numerous interesting lectures 
on Celtic that he delivered in our academic halls, but especially for his poems, stories 
and miscellaneous articles in which he sought to revive the ancient folklore of Brit- 
tany.—Proressor W. H. F. Lamont, of the English Department of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has relieved literary critics of needless worry by his selection of the‘‘sixty 
great novels of all time,’”’ the complete list of which was duly published in many 
newspapers of July 16. They are divided among the following languages: English 
(31), French (12), Russian (6), German (5), Italian (1), and the remainder in Scan- 
dinavian. No Spanish author figures in his list, not even Cervantes. The sole 
Italian novel mentioned is, of course, Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi. The French 
novels selected are Hugo’s Notre Dame (1830) and Les Misérables (1862), Balzac’s 
Pére Goriot (1834) and Cousine Bette (1846), Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir (1830), Dumas’ 
Trois Mousquetaires (1844), Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (1856) and Salammbo (1864), 
Zola’s Nana (1880), France’s Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (1881), Rolland’s Jean 
Christophe (vol. 1, 1904) and Proust’s Du Cété de chez Swann (1913).—DEAN INGE, 
in what he characterizes as his ‘‘last considerable work,”’ steals the thunder of the 
modern adversaries of Rousseau, by asserting that without Jean-Jacques ‘there 
might have been no Karl Marx and no Bolshevism.”’ Not satisfied with this rather 
devastating condemnation, he adds that in a certain remark by Rousseau, which 
probably inspired a similar one by Danton, “‘surely we have the genesis of Bolshevism 
and of the 2,000,000 executions by the Cheka’’!—Dr. Pacret ToynseE relates, in 
a recent letter to the London Times, some amusing anecdotes regarding the French 
cook Clouet, known to many Englishmen as “Chloe,” who figures prominently in 
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the recently published Private Correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle (1744- 
46). Newcastle took advantage of the superior art of his cook, Clouet, to win 
visiting diplomats to the support of his designs. Sometimes, however, Clouet was 
the unwilling victim of misfortune. When Dr. Shawe, Newcastle’s physician, be- 
came violently ill as a consequence of having eaten some mushrooms, prepared not 
by Clouet himself but according to his recipe, ‘‘a voice of lamentation was heard 
at Ramah in Claremont,’ said Horace Walpole, “‘ Chloe weeping for her mushrooms, 
and they are not.”—J. Howarp WILLARD, writing on “English and the Need of 
an Academy” in The Quarterly Review bases his arguments in favor of an English 
Academy of Letters on the “excellent French spoken by all and sundry” in France, 
which he claims to be due to the existence of an official standard created by the 
French Academy.—EuGENE Marsan is a phlegmatic man, but when he found that 
the Académie Francaise had admitted into the French language the word “inter- 
view” with its English spelling he could no longer restrain his feelings. So in a 
letter to L’Action Frangaise he enters a vehement protest against the introduction 
of foreign words into French without first changing their spelling to conform to 
the French language. Not only is the word ‘interview’ one that can be easily 
dispensed with in French, since it can be replaced by conversation, déclaration, en- 
tretien or entrevue, but if it must be used let it follow the precedent established by 
redingote, caporal, halte, abricot, boulingrin and the like, and become interviouve or 
intervioue as Marcel Boulenger has proposed. After all one cannot help but sym- 
pathize with M. Marsan, when one reads page after page of contemporary French 
prose littered with unnecessary and unassimilated foreign words which only serve 
to mar the beauty of its rhythm.—RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE is contributing to the 
New York Sun, under the heading “From a Paris Garret,” a series of historico- 
literary articles on the city of Paris. As his garret is located in the Rue Servandoni, 
near St. Sulpice, his contribution to the Sun of Sept. 20 on D’Artagnan, who in- 
habited the same quarter, is most vivid and interesting. He takes as his source 
the same biography of the famous Musketeer used by Dumas in creating his popular 
romance, the Mémoires de Mr. D'Artagnan, Capitaine Lieutenant de la premiére 
Compagnie des Mousquetaires du Roi, published by Gatien Courtilz de Sandras at 
Cologne in 1700. 

DRAMA AND Music.—Puiip Carr regrets, in the New York Times of Sept. 28, 
the apparent indifference of other countries to the dramas of the late Georges de 
Porto-Riche. ‘And yet his name,” he adds, “is not only being given again and 
again today as the greatest in the modern French theatre (Henri Becque and Georges 
Courteline being alone entitled to rank with him), but he is being put on a level 
with the three or four greatest names in the whole history of French dramatic lit- 
erature. Racine, Marivaux and Musset are the masters in the analysis of the 
sentiment of love of whom Porte-Riche is today generally acknowledged to be the 
peer. ...A very few plays established Porto-Riche in the great position held 
by his work, When he published what he himself described as his ‘théatre d'amour,’ 
the collection consisted of five plays, La Chance de Frangoise, I’ Infidéle, Amoureuse, 
Le Passé and Le Vieil Homme, but it is virtually upon the last three, which are in 
the current repertory of the Comédie Francaise, that his reputation rests today.” 
Mr. Carr believes that because of the limits of Porto-Riche’s genius, his “repu- 
tation is bound to pass through an eclipse, even in France, where the younger play- 
wrights no longer consider love to be the one subject for the serious drama... . 
N evertheless, the vision of Porto-Riche and his intuition in describing the subtleties 
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of the relations between a man and a woman in love, and, above all, in presenting 
the sufferings of the woman, are bound to make his work live.” In discussing the 
dramatic method of Porto-Riche, M. Claude Berton states that the dramatist 
acquired from Maupassant his ability to present what he understood effectively 
upon the stage. Porto-Riche learned the arts of conciseness, economy of means, 
balanced construction and precision of effect, all characteristic of the master of 
the short story, ‘by noticing, again and again, the way in which Maupassant de- 
veloped a short story out of an anecdote which he, Porto-Riche, had himself supplied 
in conversation.” French theatrical critics seem to be of one opinion in considering 
the following as Porto-Riche’s imitators and pupils: “Henri Bataille and Edmond 
Sée, who are his most direct imitators, and Paul Hervieu, Alfred Capus, Jules Renard 
and Robert de Flers who reveal his influence in varying degrees.”—EmiLe FABRE, 
administrateur of the Comédie Francaise, spoke with admiration, at the funeral of 
Sylvain, of the perfect diction of that veteran actor. Philip Carr, writing in the 
New York Times of Sept. 14, justly states that Sylvain and Albert Lambert, fils, 
who is still living, are the last survivors ‘“‘of a tradition of acting in which the first 
and most important aim was not only to make every sound heard, but every syllable 
of every word; in which the second aim was to give all possible subtlety of inter- 
pretation to the exact inflection with which each word was spoken and every phrase 
was made up; in which the third aim was to speak the language with a sense of 
the beauty of its music; and in which the other means of expression of the actor 
—gesture, movement, play of feature, ‘make-up,’ costume and physical appear- 
ance—important as they were, came afterward.”” Whatever criticisms may now 
be directed at the members of the traditional school of acting, it must be admitted 
that they took their réles seriously and attempted to interpret them with all the 
feeling and talents that they possessed. They would certainly have never exposed 
themselves to the criticism that Emile Mas, a devoted student of the Comédie 
Frangaise, directed during the Summer against two of the younger sociétaires, 
Marie Bell and Madeleine Renaud, for the careless and almost contemptuous manner 
in which they had interpreted their r6les in a revival of Les Demoiselles de Saint- 
Cyr, by Alexandre Dumas, pére. When Pierre Brisson came to the defense of the 
two actresses in advancing the surprising thesis, says Philip Carr in the Times of 
Aug. 17, ‘‘that the play was not really very important and that to act it well it 
was indispensable for the actors to be convinced-of that fact,’’ Lucien Dubech re- 
plied that ‘‘the artistic merit of a play is for critics to appraise, but actors can only 
interpret it well if they take it seriously.” And in support of this opinion, Emile 
Mas quoted the reply made by Frédéric Febvre to a journalist who had asked him 
what he thought of a new play in which he was rehearsing at the Comédie Frangaise: 
“T think it is a masterpiece, and any actor who is going to do justice to an author 
is bound to have the same opinion about any play in which he appears.” Such 
an attitude is entirely at variance with the theory of many contemporary German 
and Russian producers who have little or no respect for the intentions of the author, 
as Meyerhold has treated the work of Gogol. Before finding fault with the Comédie 
Francaise we should give its artists credit for having sought to maintain that worthy 
tradition.—Paris1AN Dramatic Critics, after having become surfeited with the 
diversion of taking pot-shots at the State theatres, are now directing their attention 
to the Conservatoire They find, according to Philip Carr writing in the New 
York Times of Aug. 17, ‘‘that all of the Conservatoire’s training in acting has become 
a farce; that so-called pupils are admitted to it who are really experienced actors 
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and have joined merely in order to obtain the advertisement of one of the annual 
prizes; and that neither the pupils nor the eminent actors who give the instruction 
any longer take the thing seriously.” They also complain “that literary men like 
Marcel Prévost are useless as members of the jury, and that the acting classes suffer 
because the director of the school is a musician.” ‘“Fortunat Strowski,” adds 
Mr. Carr, “who is always assiduously modern, although he is a member of the 
Institut, has just made a speech in which he suggests that the Conservatoire should 
concern itself with questions of scenery and lighting and should remember that 
the modern theatre is not entirely a matter of words but of psychological subtleties, 
indicated by gestures and facial expression, and of an atmosphere which is largely 
created by scenery and lighting.” To this several critics, including Mr. Carr, 
take exception, holding that the Conservatoire is right to concentrate on clear 
speaking, properly balanced and dignified movement, and the elements of gesture 
and facial expression. And to prove that the public prefers to see plays and actors, 
Lucien Dubech could only find two plays among the successes of the season of 
1929-30, “‘in which the setting really counted for anything at all; and, even then, 
not for much.” Such criticisms should not be misinterpreted by foreigners: they 
are merely an indication of a healthy attitude of mind. Frenchmen share the 
enthusiastic admiration of foreigners for their two State theatres, their two State 
opera houses and their Conservatoire, where actors, singers and musicians are trained 
by the State, and they know full well that it is the only way in which a sound artistic 
tradition may be maintained. But Frenchmen are also jealous of the prestige of 
their national institutions and seek improvement where improvement is possible.— 
Jean GrrAuDOUX’s SIEGFRIED, one of the greatest successes of the Paris stage of 
recent years, was presented in English by the Civic Repertory Theatre of New 
York during the month of October. The translation was prepared by Philip Carr, 
Paris dramatic critic of the New York Times, and the actors included Eva Le Galli- 
enne and Jacob Ben-Ami. This war-play, adapted by Giraudoux, author and 
diplomat, from his own book Siegfried et le Limousin, written in 1922, was originally 
produced by Louis Jouvet in Paris during the spring of 1928.—J. Brooxs ATKINSON, 
the well-known dramatic critic, states in a long article on ‘“‘Learning by Precedent,” 
published in the New York Times of Sept. 28, which is devoted to John Palmer's 
new biography of Moliére, that “‘by way of concluding his book Mr. Palmer de- 
clares: ‘Moliére shares with Shakespeare the privilege of winning for the theatre 
the two highest peaks in the whole range of imaginative literature.’’’ Farther 
on he adds that “intellectually he (Moliére) is closer to us than Shakespeare, bard 
of passion and of mirth. He attacked bigotry, imposture and pretentiousness with 
the keen weapon of wit, which is a modern trait. He was fearless in his wide choice 
of subjects; he wrote intimately on broad themes. . . . By writing audaciously of 
what he saw every day about him he raised the theatre to such eminence that it 
exerted an immediate influence upon contemporary life. Under his direction the 
theatre led. It divided men into parties. If the modern theatre would take its 
impulse from Moliére instead of from despondent luncheon-table hunches, it could 
become again an influential institution tomorrow.”—AMONG THE PLays to be pro- 
duced in Paris during the season of 1930-31 are two by Denys Amiel, two by Jules 
Romains, and one each by Claude Anet, Marcel Achard, Lenormand, Saint Georges 
de Bouhélier, and Marcel Pagnol. The latter will also give an adaptation from 
Shakespeare. Jacques Copeau returns for a short season to the Vieux Colombier, 
with a group of his pupils who style themselves ‘“‘La Compagnie des Quinze.”— 
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Sévertn, who has been called “the last great actor in the silent art of pantomime,” 
passed away during the month of June. “Indeed,” says Philip Carr in the New 
York Times of July 6, ‘‘it may almost be said that the art, in its old traditions, its 
severe but graceful conventions and its poetry, has died with him, for he has left 
no pupils who could carry it on; and the pantomime of the cinema, which has killed 
it, is quite a different and more realistic affair.’’ ‘These traditions,” continues 
the same critic, ‘‘Séverin held in almost direct artistic descent from the great Debu- 
rau,”’ creator of the modern stage presentation of the character of Pierrot, “for 
Deburau, who died in 1846, handed on the torch to his less famous son, who in turn 
handed it to Louis Rouffe, who was the teacher of Séverin.”—THE ARENES DE 
Lutéce, Gallo-Roman remains in the heart of Paris, were used during the summer 
for open-air performances by the artists of the Théatre Francais and the Odéon. 
One of the most successful presentations was that of Racine’s Andromaque, given 
by students of a dramatic society with the assistance of several actors from the 
Odéon. Scenic effects were of the simplest character, natural verdure being used 
as the background of the stage. French dramatic critics were unanimous in praising 
the acoustics of the ancient arena.—ALEXANDRE DUMAS, THE ELDER’S venerable 
melodrama, La Tour de Nesles, was successfully revived during the month of August 
in Paris. Dumas was attracted by the legend of a dissolute queen, and fastened 
it, according to Philip Carr in the New York Times of Sept. 7, ‘‘onto a definite his- 
torical character, Margaret of Burgundy, Queen to Louis X. He invented a certain 
Buridan, a Captain of the Guard, who was as bold and bad as the Queen herself, 
and he made the Captain, after many fine speeches and much gnashing of teeth, 
kill the wicked lady after becoming her lover instead of allowing himself passively 
to be killed.”"—Mo i&reE’s AVARE was presented at the Théatre Antoine during 
the summer, with Signoret as Harpagon and Dranem, the celebrated diseur of a 
generation ago, as Sganarelle—THE TALKING FILM aroused a heated controversy 
in Paris during the summer. According to René Fauchois, “the actors in the 
cinema are dead. The audience is looking at and listening to, not what they are 
doing, but what they have done some time ago; and no reaction from the public 
can modify them.” To which Pierre Wolff adds that ‘whatever its mechanical 
progress may be, the cinema can never be anything but mechanical.’’ But Marcel 
Pagnol, a film enthusiast, takes a different attitude. He maintains that every one 
sees and hears the film play ‘‘in exactly the same way, and that there is consequently 
far more unity in a cinema audience than there can ever be in that of the theatre.” 
Furthermore, the cinema, ‘‘by enabling the author to concentrate or to expand 
the attention of the audience at will . . . gives him the means of far more subtlety 
than the theatre’s elementary psychology.” To which Pierre Brisson, dramatic 
critic of Le Temps, retorts that there is much more subtlety in Giraudoux’s Siegfried 
than in any film, and that the theatre audience ‘“‘requires during the performance 
a mysterious unity whose existence no critical observer has ever attempted to deny.” 
Finally, Georges Ricou, director of the Opéra-Comique, urges poets and artists to 
take the film out of the hands of the artistically uneducated, “for if they do not 
do so and continue their method of trying to kill it by ignoring it, it will destroy 
them and perhaps the whole of literature and educated language.” Philip Carr, 
to whom we are indebted for the above résumé, concludes, in the New York Times 
of July 20, that “the film can never be drama, because nothing that the audience 
can do will change the performance, nothing that the actors can do will change 
the temper of the audience. The film can be acted just as well before an empty 
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house, which, dramatically, is a contradiction of terms,”’ for dramatic life depends 
upon the constant reaction between the actors and the audience. This discussion 
was followed by another of equal interest relating to the desire of certain actors 
of the Comédie Frangaise to take parts in talking films. In spite of the vigorous 
protests of Emile Mas, M. Fabre, director of the Comédie Francaise, expressed 
the opinion that the State theatre should make its own official talking films and 
exploit them in its own general interests “while forbidding its actors to appear 
in any unofficial pictures.” But the General Assembly of Sociétaires, not wishing 
doubtless to lose this attractive opportunity to add to their incomes, rejected the 
proposal of M. Fabre and decided instead that “no actor should be allowed,” accord- 
ing to Philip Carr in the Times of Sept. 14, “to appear in a talking film if either 
the subject or the title were taken from a play in the repertory of the Comédie,” 
and, further, that permission to take part in any other talking play should be granted 
only on condition that not more than one sociétaire should be included in any film. 
Finally the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques is earnestly seeking a way of pro- 
tecting the rights of authors of talking films, including such questions as from whom 
their royalties should be collected, and how they should be calculated.—JEAN Patn- 
LEVE, only son of the Minister of War, Paul Painlevé, presented in Paris during the 
summer several scientific films of submarine life. Among them were “Passion 
and Death of the Octopus,” “‘The Daphnia’’ and “The Hermit Crab.’”—AMERICAN 
Fics seem to be meeting with no little success in Spain, notwithstanding protests 
of editors and lecturers that they are merely a pretext for propaganda for the English 
language and customs. This represents quite a different attitude from that as- 
sumed by the Spanish public ten years ago.—THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MusIc, 
housed in the Palace of Fontainebleau, celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
existence during July. M. Maurice Ravel, the eminent French composer, arranged 
the musical program and directed its execution by an orchestra composed of stu- 
dents and professional musicians. Three musical poems entitled Gaspard de la Nuit 
were rendered by a young American pianist, Beveridge Webster. According to 
Walter Damrosch, one of its founders, the school is an outgrowth of classes formed 
in France in the World War to give American military musicians training in French 
music. A detailed account of the history of the school has been contributed to 
the October issue of Légion d’Honneur (I, no. 2, pp. 51-54) by H. H. Flagler.— 
HENRY PRUNIERES gave, in the New York Times of July 13, very favorable reviews 
of the Opéra-Comique’s production of Jacques Ibert’s Angélique, Manuel Rosen- 
thal’s Rayon des Soiries and Marcel Delannoy’s Le Fou de la Dame (The Queen’s 
Bishop). However he remarks that ‘it seems that in France, as well as in most 
other countries, lyrical drama is thinning out,”’ for “‘the greater part of the best 
musicians in France evince no interest in the theatre.”—ErNnest Moret’s LoRENZAC- 
c1o was the offering of the Chicago Civic Opera when it opened its season on Oct. 27. 
The opera, which is based on the well-known play by Alfred de Musset, was orig- 
inally produced at the Opéra-Comique in Paris in 1920.—TuE Forty-E1cut BELL 
CARILLON, installed in the tower of the Library of the University of Louvain by 
American engineers in memory of their comrades who fell in the War, was “‘the 
focal point of patriotic events and the objective of pilgrimages” from Oct. 1, 1929 
to May 31, 1930, according to the recent annual report of Librarian E. Van Cauwen- 
bergh. This was mainly due to the generous offer made by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., of the services of Kamiel Lefévre, famous Belgian carillonneur, who has charge 
of the carillon of the Riverside Church, New York, inaugurated last October. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE.—THE GusTAVE DreyFrus CoLLEcTIon of Italian Re- 
naissance art was brought to America during the summer. This notable collection 
was begun in 1871 by the purchase by Mr. Dreyfus of the then famous collection of 
Charles Timbal, a French art critic. From that time until his death in 1914, Mr. 
Dreyfus sought unceasingly to improve his collection which for fifty years was 
housed in his private apartment near the Parc Monceau in Paris. Among the 
sculptors represented in the collection are Desiderio da Settignano, Francesco Lau- 
rena, Verrocchio, Mino da Fiesole, Rossellino, Luca and Andrea della Robbia, and 
a terracotta bust of Giovanni Tornabuoni, ascribed by art critics to Leonardo da 
Vinci; among the painters are Francesco Cossa, Ghirlandajo, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Filippino Lippi, Giovanni Bellini, and Neroccio; among the bronze founders, Dona- 
tello, Desiderio, Bertoldo, Bellano, and Andrea Riccio of Padua; and among the 
carvers of medals and plaques, Pisello, Matteo de Pasti, Nicolo Spinelli, Sperandio, 
Caradosso and Pastorino. ‘Although the price was not given,” says the New York 
Times of July 10, “‘the collection was reported to have been held by the Dreyfus 
executors for $5,000,000."—Miss ANNE Morcan presented, on July 10, to the 
French nation the Franco-American Museum which she and Mrs. Anne Murray 
Dike founded, six years ago, in the ruins of the Chateau of Blérancourt, where in 
1781 the Duc de Gesvres ordered a great celebration for the victories of Washington, 
Rochambeau and de Grasse. The museum is especially rich with mementos per- 
taining to the American Revolution and the early history of the United States. 
Among them are Esprit Antoine Gibelin’s “Libertas Americana,” executed in 
1783 under Benjamin Franklin’s direction for a medal of American independence, 
which was later carried out by Dupré; a bust of John Paul Jones by Houdon; and 
Major L’Enfant’s water-color drawings of the White House before it was com- 
pleted.—EuGEnE Paut BEneEt, the well-known Parisian sculptor, completed recently 
a beautiful statue of Admiral Jean Vauquelin for the city of Montreal, Canada. 
Vauquelin was born at Dieppe and at the age of 29 he was made Commander of 
the frigate Aréthuse with which he ran the British blockade to bring supplies to 
Louisburg, Nova Scotia, in 1758. After the fall of that city before the forces of 
Amherst on July 27, 1758, Vauquelin escaped to France where he was placed in 
command of three men-of-war which were to relieve Quebec. After the victory of 
Wolfe over Montcalm on Sept. 13, 1759, Vauquelin with his ships made a desperate 
dash for safety. Surrounded in the mouth of the St. Lawrence by overwhelming 
numbers of British ships, Vauquelin and his men fought with indomitable courage 
and inflicted severe losses on his attackers before his ships were disabled. He suc- 
ceeded in disembarking most of his crews and remained alone aboard his burning 
flagship, L’Atlante, prepared for a glorious death. His British adversaries were so 
filled with admiration for his courage that they rescued him and treated him with 
the highest consideration. M. Bénet has represented Vauquelin in heroic posture 
on the deck of his flagship—THE CLEVELAND Museum oF ArT announced on 
Aug. 26 that it had purchased six of the 82 pieces forming the historical Guelph 
treasure that formerly belonged to the Duke of Brunswick. The objects purchased 
are the beautifully engraved ‘Horn of St. Blasius,"” made of ivory at Byzantium 
in the 11th century; a silver ‘‘ Paten of St. Bernard,” which was engraved with por- 
traits and inscriptions at Hildesheim in the 12th century; a large ivory plaque of 
the ‘“‘ Marriage Feast at Cana" made at Liége in the 11th century; a portative altar 
with a plate of agate and gilt silver; a medallion of Christ, of Frankish origin in 
the 8th century; and a reliquary in the shape of an arm with embossed half-length 
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figures of Christ and the twelve apostles—Jonn D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., presented 
recently to the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, four fifteenth-century 
French sculptures and one of the fourteenth century, which have been placed on 
view at the Cloisters. The most interesting piece is a figure of a Benedictine abbott, 
a work of the Burgundian school of the middle of the 15th century.—BELGIuM 
celebrated this year the centenary of her independence by a series of exhibitions of 
industry, art and science. At Antwerp there was the Colonial and Maritime Ex- 
position which, of course, was mainly industrial and commercial; at Liége an exhi- 
bition of arts and crafts in the Palace of Fine Arts and the Palace of Glass and 
Ceramics; at Brussels the finest collection of Belgian paintings ever assembled; at 
Mons an exhibition of Walloon paintings; besides pageants and other attractions 
in almost all of the important cities and towns of the country. A long article on 
“‘Antwerp’s Paintings and Facades,” contributed to the New York Times of July 6 
by E. A. Jewel, discussed the important works of art displayed at Antwerp.—THE 
CATHEDRAL OF St. MARTIN at Ypres, destroyed by German shells in 1914, has 
finally been restored after eight years of steady work and an expenditure of $1,425,- 
ooo. This Cathedral, dating from the 13th century with a tower of the 15th cen- 
tury, contains the tomb of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres and founder of the 
Jansenist school, who died in 1638.—NoTRE DAME may now not only be seen by 
moonlight but also by the light of powerful electric projectors. This American 
idea was tried out with great success on a recent Sunday evening.—LorENzo Bar- 
TOLINI’s celebrated bust of Napoleon was recently presented to the National Museum 
at Malmaison by a collector of Geneva. Bartolini, an early protégé of Napoleon, 
completed this work, praised for its purity of line and intensity of expression, be- 
tween 1808 and 1810. He also made likenesses of Josephine and Queen Hortense. 
—A WortHy Movemenr has been inaugurated in Paris to rid the city of about 
half of its statue population on the grounds of ugliness. Traffic congestion is the 
ingenious excuse most frequently resorted to. “If the present scheme meets with 
success in Paris” says an editorial in the New York Times of July 29, “other cities, 
cluttered up with ugly but historical celebrities, will do well to follow suit. Perhaps 
in Washington, and London too, the percentage of condemnations might be raised 
from 50 to, say, 75.’""—THE LouvrE Musevu«, for the first time in its long history, 
admitted music on July 1. The occasion was the lecture delivered by Jean Louis 
Vaudoyer at the retrospective exposition of the works of Eugéne Delacroix in which 
the lecturer compared the artist’s compositions to works of music of the period.— 
Two LEONARDO DA VINCI PAINTINGs depicting the ‘Last Supper’’ and the “‘ Mag- 
dalene Bathing the Feet of Christ,’’ were discovered on Aug. 14 in a church of Sao 
Joao del Rey in the State of Minas Gerdes, Brazil. The paintings have been in 
the church for more than 200 years. Other recent discoveries of paintings include 
that of a ‘Madonna and Child” by Tintoretto, painted about 1565, which is now 
in the Walker collection in Minneapolis. Likewise two paintings from the collection 
of the late Edward R. Bacon of New York have been identified, the one as a study 
by Rubens for the “Madonna of the Rosary” in the Leningrad Museum and the 
other as a portrait of Archdeacon Reynolds painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds about 
1760. Meanwhile Dr. Josef Bayer, Director of the Vienna Natural History Museum, 
has decided that the ivory statuette called the “‘Venus of Wisternitz,” which was 
claimed to be a work of the Stone Age, ‘‘was carved,”’ says the New York Times of 
Sept. 28, ‘‘four years ago from a fossilized mammoth tusk by a skilled person familiar 
with diluvial art.” Also the so-called ‘‘Madonna della Casa Colonna,” which a 
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Hamburg business man has offered for sale in Canada as an original Raphael, has, 
according to the New York Times of June 29, been shown to be a copy once belonging 
to Queen Louise of Prussia, “since the original is hanging where it belongs”’ in the 
Kaiser Frederich Museum in Berlin. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—The Belgo-American celebration of the Centenary of Bel- 
gium’s Independence took place from Oct. 14 to 18, in the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York. The following receptions were given to the guests of honor: Oct. 14 
to Hon. J. T. J. Mali and Mrs. Mali, Belgian Consul; Oct. 15 to the Executive 
Committee, headed by Bishop J. F. Stillemans; Oct. 16 to Dr. L. Baekeland, in- 
ventor of ‘Velox Paper” and ‘“ Bakelite,’’ Lt.-Col. Baron G. de Béthune, Professor 
at the Military Academy, Brussels, Dom Aug. Verhaegen, O. S. B. Composer, and 
Prof. G. L. van Roosbroeck, Columbia University; Oct. 17 to H. H. Prince Albert 
de Ligne, Belgian Ambassador, Her Highness Princesse de Ligne, Hon. Raoul E. L. 
Grenade and Mrs. Grenade; Oct. 18 to the Executive Committee of the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States. On Oct. 16 the Belgian Library, 
organized by Prof. H. G. Bayer, at New York University, Washington Square, 
was Officially dedicated. The same day a reception and supper were held aboard 
the Belgeniand. The festivities were concluded by a solemn Te Deum at St. Albert’s 
Church on Sunday, Oct. 19.—ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE LA SALLE (1643-1687), 
the famous explorer, built in the Winter of 1679 at Cayuga Creek, near the Niagara 
River, a beautiful two-mast sailing vessel furnished with fittings and armaments 
brought over from France. It was named Le Griffin from the figure on the coat- 
of-arms of Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac (1622-1698), who was Governor 
of New France from 1672 to 1682 and from 1689 to 1698. After sailing up Lakes 
Erie and Huron, Le Griffin reached Washington Island, Green Bay, Lake Michigan, 
where it was loaded with furs for its return trip to Niagara. On this first commercial 
vessel to sail the Great Lakes La Salle set his hopes not only of opening a way to 
the newly discovered Mississippi, but also of, first, reimbursing his creditors in 
Montreal. On Sept. 18, 1679, the boat, manned by Pilot Lucas, a giant Danish 
sea captain, and five able seamen, set out on its return trip, while La Salle and the 
rest of his company made their way in canoes to the Illinois River on which they 
established Fort Crévecceur, near the site of the present Peoria, to serve as a starting 
point of an expedition down the Mississippi. But Le Griffin never reached its desti- 
nation: it was last seen by some Pottawatomie Indians as it passed through Mackinaw 
Strait, driven by the seasonal gales. Though two of La Salle’s men made an entire 
circuit of Lake Huron, no trace of the missing vessel was found save some bits of 
wreckage seen by La Salle himself in 1680 at Michillimackinac Island. Now the 
Ontario Department of Public Works has granted permission to an expedition to 
investigate an old wreck on Mississagi Strait, Manitoulin Island, in the hope that 
it is Le Griffin. But it may be added that during the last few decades similar claims, 
later found to be groundless, have been made for several old wrecks on Lakes Huron 
and Michigan and St. Clair River—DrscENDANTs of the 6,000 Acadians that were 
deported from Nova Scotia by the British in 1755 assembled at Evangeline Memo- 
rial Park at Grand Pré, N. S., on Aug. 20 to observe the 175th anniversary of that 
momentous event. While these descendants, now numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands, have obliterated ail feeling of bitterness toward the British, they have never- 
theless continued to keep alive the traditions of their race and the legends of tragedy 
inherited from those stirring times when Acadian families were sundered and lovers 
separated. More than 1,000 delegates, many of whom hold or have held high 
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positions in Louisiana, the New England States, New Brunswick and Quebec, joined 
their Nova Scotian compatriots in the Grand Pré exercises. A touch of romance 
was added to the occasion by the delegation from the Evangeline country of South-’ 
west Louisiana which included twenty-five young women clad in Norman caps and 
kirtles, the styles of their forbears in Acadia—Mayor Harry A. Mackey of Phila- 
delphia dedicated on Aug. 16 a new community centre erected at Nantillois, near 
Montfaucon, by the city of Philadelphia in honor of the men of the 315th Infantry 
who fought there Sept. 28, 1918. ‘“‘This ground on which you have rebuilt your 
homes,” said the Mayor to the citizens of Nantillois, ‘was made sacred to us by 
the sacrifice of the flower of Philadelphia's youth.” Ambassador Claudel andother ~ 
French officials thanked the Mayor and the members of the regiment for their gift. 
—FRANCE celebrated simultaneously on Sept. 6 the 16th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Marne and the birthday of Lafayette. A flag presented to the city of Paris 
by the city of Philadeiphia floated, on that occasion, from the main flagstaff of the 
Paris Hétel de Ville——Griovanni ScutAvo devotes an interesting article, in the Sept. 
number of Adlantica, to the assistance rendered by Francis Vigo to Gen. George 
Rogers Clark in securing for the United States by the Treaty of Paris of 1783 the 
Northwest Territory consisting now of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
and Michigan. “Vigo,” maintains Mr. Schiavo, “advanced money to Clark, with- 
out which he would have been obliged to disband his army. He also furnished the 
General with information which made possible the capture of Fort Sackville, the 
key to the British occupation, on Feb. 25, 1779."" Vigo was born in Mondovi, a 
Piedmontese town, in 1744. In his early youth he made his way to Spain and 
thence to America with De Leyba who was appointed Governor of Spain's territory 
on the lower Mississippi. He ran fur-trading agencies in New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Kaskasia, Vincennes and other places. When Clark first met him at Kaskasia in 
1778 he was wealthy, but he died in comparative poverty in Vincennes, where he 
is buried, on March 22, 1838.—IN A LETTER on “Indian Names for Towns,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Aug. 27, Geo. D. Booth calls attention to the fact 
that in New Orleans there is Napoleon Avenue ‘with five victories of Napoleon 
on each side, Jena, Cadiz, Valence, Bordeaux, Lyons in one direction and in the 
other Berlin, Milan, Marengo, Constantinople and Austerlitz.’"’ During the World 
War, however, Berlin was changed to General Pershing and so remains.—Simon 
AND ABRAHAM FLEXNER, members of the managing board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, were granted the honorary doctorate at the dedication ceremony on June 24 
of the new medical buildings of the University of Brussels. The buildings were 
erected through the joint munificence of the Rockefeller Foundation and the city 
of Brussels. —PRESIDENT Hoover’s genealogy has been traced by Prof. Hermann 
Macco of Berlin to the Huber family, which possessed, in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
large tracts of farming land at Ober Kulm, Switzerland. Owing to an agricultural 
crisis the family emigrated in the 17th century to the Palatinate in Germany, one 
member Andreas Huber going thence to America where he changed his name to 
Hoover.—JEAN Nicot, who is said to have introduced tobacco into France in the 
sixteenth century, was honored by commemoration ceremonies held during the 
Summer. Although not a user of tobacco himself, Nicot, who was Ambassador at 
Lisbon, sent some leaves, which he had received from American traders, to his friend, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, with instructions that, if snuffed, it was a cure for headache. 
—Tue FReENcH LEGiIon oF Honor, created by Napoleon in 1802, now has a member- 
ship of 141,386. Under present regulations the various French Ministries can name 
2,005 Knights, 366 Officers and 63 Commanders annually. An Officer must be 48 
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years of age and a Commander 53.—AN ImMPoRTANT INNOVATION in Parisian civic 
weifare is the completion of the first ‘Square d’Enfants’’ which was inaugurated 
during the Summer in the Place du Cardinal Amette, not far from I’Ecole Militaire. 
This worthy plan originated with Dr. Le Mée, surgeon of L’H6pital des Enfants 
Malades. These squares, of which there will eventually be seven, will serve, accord- 
ing to an editorial in the New York Times of Aug. 3, as playgrounds for children under 
10, who will be directed and cared for by graduate nurses. Reproductions of plans of 
the playgrounds in a recent issue of Lectures pour Tous show them to be provided with 
white-pillared pergolas (under which flow artificial brooklets), groups of ultra- 
violet ray lamps, toys, games, benches with rounded corners, cork-covered seats, and 
tents of water-proof material, mounted on a light metal framework which can be 
heated electrically in cool weather. In fact, there is no doubt that these squares will 
prove a godsend to children of working parents—ANDR& MOUFFLET reveals, in an 
article entitled “‘Sociétomanie”’ in the Mercure de France, that France, like the United 
States, is amply provided with “joiners.” According to M. Moufflet, since 1901 
there is an average of thirty new societies organized every day in France. After 
having examined thousands of declarations of aims of new associations, as reported by 
the Journal Offciel in which they must be registered, M. Moufflet finds that they are 
divided into the following categories: To secure material advantages for their mem- 
bers, for philanthropic purposes, for entertainment, such as art, sports, hunting, or 
for intellectual pursuits—THE 109TH ANNIVERSARY of Peru’s independence was 
celebrated at Lima on July 28 last—A New ArtisTIC AND LITERARY MAGAZINE 
called Anonymous has been founded in Paris by some Americans associated with the 
Carrefour Editions. The aim of the editors is to put an end to the “‘infernal person- 
ality mongering’’ of modern times. ‘‘ Many of the greatest works of the art world,” 
says a statement of the editors in the New York Times of Aug. 16, “‘such as the Gothic 
cathedrals of Northern France, the Winged Victory and the authorized version of the 
Bible to all intents and purposesareanonymous. Yet today, in order to get apprecia- 
tion for his work, the artist must spend perhaps half his entire effort in earning him- 
self a reputation before his work receives consideration.” J. L.G. 
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of the author. 133 pages. $1.00 


Ford and Hicks: A NEW FRENCH READER 
Contains fourteen stories reduced to a simple vocabulary. 
Included are Daudet’s LA DERNIERE CLASSE; 
Halévy’s NOIRAUD; and Erckmann-Chatrian’s LE 
TRESOR DU VIEUX SEIGNEUR. Edited by H. E. 
Ford and R. K. Hicks, University of Toronto. 


193 pages. $1.20 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Three Important New Publications: 


B. MATULKA 


THE NOVELS OF JUAN DE FLORES AND THEIR 
EUROPEAN DIFFUSION. 
A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Juan de Flores’ novels remain singularly vital and modern, and 
should take their place among the great tragic stories of the ages. 
Signposts of both the Italian and French influence in fifteenth century 
Spain—Boccaccio and Alain Chartier—they transmitted to Lope de 
Vega, to Ariosto, to Maurice Scéve, to John Fletcher, to de Scudéry, 
a legacy of poignant tales. An early defender of feminine rights, 
Juan de Flores described the drama of woman's subjection, and power- 
fully helped the diffusion of early feminism through the European 
literature of three centuries. 


Large quarto, 7” x 10”, of approximately 400 pp., $4.00. 


N. C. SHIELDS 
ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS IN AMERICA. 


This indispensable bibliography reveals the deep hold which the 
Italian literature and culture have taken in the United States. Mrs. 
Shields has listed all the Italian translations from the first, 1751, until 
the present day—over two thousand entries. The fundamental and 
most complete reference work for libraries and for those interested in 
Romance and English literature. The entries are accompanied by a 
study of the life and works of the author and the translator, thus giv- 
ing a complete survey of the influence of Italian literature in the 
United States. 


Large quarto, 7” x 10’, of approximately 360 pp., $4.00. 


R. ROEMANS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MODERN FLEMISH 
LITERATURE 1894-1930. 

This important bibliography printed in a limited edition will prove 
an invaluable addition to university libraries. It reveals to America 
the rich literature of Flanders. 

It will ap in three volumes: I. Complete index of Flemish 
periodicals. II. The collaboration of Flemish authors to Dutch peri- 
odicals. The reviews of Flemish books. III. Complete bibliography 
of modern Flemish works, translations, and a list of critical studies on 
the works of Flemish authors. 


Price for the three volumes: $5.50. 


Address orders to: 
THE ROMANIC REVIEW 
504 PHILOSOPHY HALL, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


FRENCH Books 


Shelton: MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


Now in its second printing, this book presents the basic principles of French 
grammar, with exercises. The book adapts itself perfectly to college classes aiming 
to acquire reading ability as their chief goal in French. The author is Whitford H. 
Shelton, Professor of Modern Languages, University of Pittsburgh. 

190 pp., 5x74”, $1.50 


Voltaire: CANDIDE (Levin) 


This useful school edition by Lawrence M. Levin (Columbia University) is 
identified by its great many good and interesting notes and a helpful vccabulary. 
The introduction (42 pages long) is also well presented and contains an excellent 
word-picture of Voltaire’s life and works. 210 pp., 5x 74", $1.25 


Fromentin: DOMINIQUE (Rhodes) 


Fromentin’s Dominique, considered by French critics as one of the ten best 
novels in French literature, represents the purest, most classic type of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Edited, with full classroom equipment, by S. A. Rhodes, of the College of the 
City of New York. 214 pp., 5x 734", $1.25 


Hugo: NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS (Skinner) 


Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, Notre-Dame de Paris, is now available in a well- 
planned edition—the work of Laurence H. Skinner, Assistant Professor of Romanic 
Languages, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Skillfully abridged, this book, consist- 
ing 200 pages of text, is just the right length for class use. It contains an intrcduc- 
tion, bibliographical data, vocabulary, notes, and exercises. 324 pp., 5x 744”, $1.35 


Molitre: LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES {Labat} 


AND LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI 


These two farces by Moliére are presented in a single volume, together with 
complete editorial apparatus. This material has been prepared for the classroom as 
a result of painstaking efforts on the part of the editor, the late Professor Labat of 
Georgetown University. A valuable feature is the critical introduction furnished by 
Dr. C. H. C. Wright of Harvard. 114 pp., 5x 74", $1.35 


Send for examination copies of these books 


Prentice-Hall, wn. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, Ni. 
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